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Relax and Live by JOSEPH A. 
KENNEDY. 


Relax—it'll do you good!" Yes, but how 
does one relax? The author, an expert in 
physical education, tells you how. No effort 
is needed. You relax—by not trying to relax. 
Mr. Kennedy's rules are as amazingly simple 
as that! 10s. 6d. 
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ROOSEVELT and the Fight Against 
Polio by TURNLEY WALKER 


With an introduction by 
Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


The full story by a friend and fellow 
sufferer of how President Roosevelt triumph- 
ed over infantile paralysis, to stand for 
the Presidency; and of how he brought 
hope and health to thousands of sufferers at 
the Warm Springs Foundation, which he 
built up and made world famous. 15s. 
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RAMANA MAHARSHI and the Path 
of Self-Knowledge 
by ARTHUR OSBORNE. 
Foreword by the Vice-President of India, 
DR. RADHAKRISHNAN 
A first-hand portrait of a saint, seer and sage 
India’s foremost spiritual teacher of this 
century—given for the first time by an English 


devotee. A wonderful picture of spiritual life 
in India. Illus. 


Again Reprinting: 
PAUL BRUNTON— 


“The man who has unlocked the doors 
guarding some of the most profound secrets 
of the East.”—World Service. 


A Search in Secret Egypt by PAUL 
BRUNTON. 


“ Relates some remarkable experiences con- 
cerning fakirs who were buried alive.’’- 

Answers. 

“ | enjoyed this book, reading each page with 
definite interest.”"—The Reef. Over 75 illus. 
15th Imp. now printing. 25s. 


A Message from Arunachala 
by PA BRUNTON. 


* Constructive in the best and most spiritual 


sense . . , the book contains much deep 
thought and numerous precepts of great 
value.”""-Indian Literary Review. 8th imp. 


now printing. 9s. 6d. 
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The Poor Scholar’s Tale 


by 


H. W. FREEMAN 
12s 6d 

A new novel by the author of Joseph and his 
Brethren. Mr R. H. Morrram writes: “ Any 
sensible reader who wants to know what the life 
of the ‘ Poor Scholar’ was like in the twentieth 
century, would find out quicker and better from 
Freeman's novel than from shelves of blue-books 
and reports.” 


According to the Evidence 
by 
HENRY CECIL 


10s 6d 

Miss ELIZABETH JENKINS writes: “ The inner ring 
of Henry Cecil's public wants only to know that 
the book is written by him. Those who are not 
yet addicts may like to learn that in this one 
they will find a legal background of absorbing 
interest and Mr Cecil’s own vein of indescribable 
humour.” 


Jones 
A Gentleman of Wales 
by 


TWM TEG 

12s 6d 
A gay and riotously fantastic book by an author 
who prefers to remain anonymous. The central 
figure, Mr Biscay Jones, is presented partly by 
himself, partly by those who knew him, partly 
by the local Press, and partly by a narrator. The 
story is written in a most entertaining variety of 
styles and moods and the author is well acquainted 
with life in Wales, of which he gives a pungent 
though entrancing picture. 


Cyprian Shore 
by 
ANTHONY RUSHWORTH 
12s 6d 


A first novel with a Mediterranean setting. Mr 
Rushworth’s hero, a scholar and a romantic, seeks 
in Cyprus the birthplace of Paphian Aphrodite, 
and finds among the little colony of British 
expatriates a more modern and profane love. 
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First and 
Last Things 


HEN Confucius was asked what would be 

his first step if it were left to him to 

administer a country, the Master replied, 

“It would certainly be to correct language.’’ He 

explained this to his surprised listeners as follows ; 

If language is not correct, then what is said is not what 

is meant; then what ought to be done remains undone ; 

if this remains undone, morals and arts will deteriorate ; 

if morals and arts deteriorate, justice will go astray, the 

people will stand about in helpless confusion, Hence 

there must be no arbitrariness in what is said. This 
matters above everything. 

There is something so refreshingly modern about 
this appeal to linguistics that it is hard to believe 
that millenniums have passed since it was uttered, 
If the world had heeded the sanity of the first humanist, 
justice would not have gone so sadly astray, and we 
should not now look so anxiously into the future, 
We have progressed with the reform of language in 
the workshops of professional philosophers, and we 
have discarded some of our grosser superstitions . 
Against this must be set the fact that in other depart- 
ments we have debased the verbal currency and 
perfected the most dangerous of all superstitions, 
the propagandist slogan, There are even sophisticated 
excuses for it—the Noble Lie, the Useful Fiction, 
or (the latest variety) the True Myth. Perhaps the 
most glaring example of deliberate confusion is 
afforded by the ambiguity of Peace and War. When 
we talk of Cold War, or—even worse—Preventive 
War, *‘ what is said is not what is meant,’’ and today 
the penalty of incorrect thinking is infinitely graver 
than in ancient China, It should now be plain to all 
what is meant by war in the atomic age; a salutary 
reform of language would be to substitute for ‘‘ war ”’ 
the more exact term “ annihilation.’’ Realities 
cannot be talked or thought away, but at least they 
should be correctly labelled. Confucius was right: 
this matters above everything. 


| Literary 


BRONOWSKI 


ISTORY has a malicious trick of making 
little of what once seemed to us great 
events; and history may be harder on our 
age than on many, Neve «theless I belie ve, and | 
think we all do, that the history of this age will 
be dominated by its two great wars; two wars 
which together have tak-n ten years out of our 
lives, and marked us with the hidden stigmata of 
violence and grief, We know that the history of 
Napoleon remains today, after the eagles and the 
magnificence, what Goya savagely put into his 
pictures of it: twenty- two years of war stamping 
the men and the treasure of Europe into the dirt, 
So time may dwarf the mechanical heroics of our 
age, but we may be sure that it will neither 
overlook them nor treat them more kindly, 
| choose the name of Napoleon de -signedly. The 
hundred years from his deteat until 1914 were by 
no means peaceful, There was India and the 
Crimea, the Civil War in America, wars between 
France and Prussia, Russia and Japan, the South 
African and the Balkan wars. But these wars had 
from the first the indifferent air of encountering 
and not of shaping the life of their times. They do 
not compare with the convulsions which for a 
generation prec eded Waterloo, or those which for a 
generation have followed the battles of Tannenberg 
and the Marne, They did not terrify their genera- 
tions as the generations of Munich and of the Holy 
Alliance have gone in terror, They did not 
close upon the mind and the heart with iron hoops. 
| am somewhat embarrassed by all this history, 
for which | have little taste. It comes home to me 
slowly how preoccupied | have grown in the last 
years with the work and with the fate of the men 
who were in their prime, let us say, in the year of 
the French Revolution, 1789, I have found myself 
puzzled, attracted, and engrossed, first by their 
hopes and then by their fears, so like my own. 
Only slowly have | come to understand that their 
feelings and mine, their feelings and ours, take 
their likeness from a like world. 
Our modern world was made between 1760 
and 1816, Its making followed the uneasy Indian 
summer of the Augustan age, and was followed as 
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The Mystical Quest of William Blake 


In the first of a series of articles on 
scientific invention and literary creation 
Dr Bronowski, playwright and scientist, 
studies Blake and industrial society 


uneasily by the sultry stillness of the age of Queen 
Victoria, Few of us have now the patience or the 
sympathy to read the gracious Augustan claptrap 
of Addison or the elevated Victorian optimism of 
Tennyson. And for the same reason: that we 
share neither their calm nor their self-assurance. 
The minds which sound and echo in our own are 
those which struggled to speak in the urgent 
years about 1800, because they felt a compulsion 
like our own. This is what has moved me to write 
of that age, pitched between invention and imagina- 
tion, when the machine invaded the bloodstream 
of our lives. 

For the likeness between our dilemma and that 
of the time, say, of Blake derives certainly from the 
changes set in motion by the development of 
machines in factories. The keyword here is 
invention: but invention less in a technical than a 
social meaning. In fact, the inventions which made 
the Industrial Revolution from 1760 were seldom 
new. What was new was the organization of 
labour and of capital in a manner which made it 
possible to exploit the machines. Let me illustrate 
the point in the language of William Blake, which 
is not usually thought remarkable for technical 
nicety. Blake has all the passion of the crank and 
the scientist for using everyday words in rather 
specialized, rather intricate, rather tricky mean- 
ings. With a little goodwill it is not difficult to 
follow him; but we must follow his logic exactly. 
For example, why does Blake make the bad 
mac hine turn its wheel from west to east, as he 
says *‘ against the current of creation ’’? 

Plainly because he pictures the good machine as 
taking its current from the sun, east to west. And 
he also has a more extravagant notion, which | 
take to derive from the vision of Ezekiel, that the 
good machine is moved by a wheel within a wheel. 
Therefore the bad machine is necessarily charac- 
terized by having a wheel without a wheel—in his 


f 


charming phrase ** with cogs moving by compul- 

sion.’’ But there is nothing private or whimsical 
about the reason which Blake gives for damning the 
eighteenth-century factory, wheel without wheel. 


They forg’d the sword, the chariot of war, the battle 
ax, 

The trumpet fitted to the battle and the flute of 
summer, 

And all the arts of life they chang’d into the arts of 
death, 

The hour glass contemn’d because its simple work- 
manship 

Was as the workmanship of the plowman, and the 
water wheel 

Because its workmanship was like the workmanship 
of the shepherd, 

And in their stead intricate wheels invented, 
without wheel, 

To perplex youth in their outgoing and to bind to 
labours 

Of day and night the myriads of Eternity, that they 
might file 

And polish brass and iron hour after hour, laborious 
task, 

Kept ignorant of its use: that they might spend the 
days of wisdom 

In sorrowful drudgery to obtain a scanty pittance of 
bread, 

In ignorance to view a small portion and think that All. 


wheel 


You will have noticed that from the outset 
Blake thinks of this production line as making 
weapons of war. The Birmingham small arms 
industry did in fact expand somewhat in this way 
under the stimulus of the wars against France. But 
I doubt whether Blake knew very precisely of this 
or that piece of industrial reorganization. 

Of the seventy years of Blake’s life, from 1757 
to 1827, England was at war for thirty-five. 
From the Seven Years’ War through the American 
War of Independence to the French wars, they 
became less and less the traditional skirmishes 
of mercenaries. They beceme more and more 
national, ideological, ruthless, impersonal. They 
became the economic wars of Napoleon’s Decrees 
and the British Orders in Council; they became 
total war. This is the sequence, step by step more 
inhuman and more mechanical, which made Blake 
identify his two hatreds, of the machine and of war. 


The Soldier, arm'd with Sword and Gun, 
Palsied strikes the Summer's Sun. 

The Strongest Poison ever known 

Came from Cesar’s Laurel Crown, 
Nought can deform the Human Race 


Like to the Armour’s iron brace. 


4 On ay Au en re Cares 


I do not want to labour the somewhat obvious 
dependence of Blake’s thought upon the materials 
which his age supplied to him. The Victorians 
who discovered Blake’s symbolic books were 
naturally out of sympathy with his not at all 
respectable social inclinations, and naturally 
preoccupied with his religious ones. They were 
not wrong, but they rather missed the point. 
Today the heavy sound in his books of the furnace 
and the loom has so plain an echo in our ear that 
we hardly need to be told how good was Blake's 
His ear was too good. It followed the details of 
war and repression, of industry and famine so 
faithfully that he could not but become first 
unpopular, and then shunned and neglected. 

It was Blake’s indifference to this neglect 
which has been mistaken, by more worldly readers, 
for indifference to the world. In fact, it now 
becomes clear that he wrote his symbolic books 
like a diary. He put down there what he thought 
of Malthus’s theories of over- population in the 
same breath, and the same idiom, as his thoughts 
about God, Since he was an exceptionally sensitive, 
above all an imaginative observer, his knowledge 
much of the time is simply too wide for us, There 
is too that superb biblical idiom, which must have 
baffled even the universal spy of his day, and which 
is no plainer to us. Read a passage in which that 
very spy is introduced to us, with appropriate 
ceremony. 
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Aged Tp norance 
clove 


Perv ceplive OrBans low tharO 


Thammuz in Lebanon and Rimmon in 


Damascus 
curtain’d; 

Osiris, Isis, Orus in Egypt, 
on Nile 

Floating with solemn songs and on the Lakes of 
Egypt nightly 

With pomp even till morning break and Osiris 


appear in the sky; 


dark their Tabernacles 


But 
(and here comes the spy) 


But Belial of Sodom and Gomorrha, 
of Bribes 


obscure Demon 


And secret Assasinations, not worship’d nor ador’d, 

but 

With a finger on the lips and the back turn’d to the 

light, 

The air of mystery here goes deeper than the 
idiom. Plainly it haunts the thought, in its very 
structure and articulation, And our first reaction 
is that we have blundered into a private universe, 
or rather a private sanctuary. We have the feeling 
of watching with growing impatience a mystic 
ritual which we suspect to be meaningless, 

This is a common and pardonable misunder- 
standing of the aims of any inquiry whose method 
is contemplation, What is called Blake’s mystical 
system or symbolism is an attempt, like any other, 
to unify his experience. 

We 
particularly in our 
our desires with our 


It is not an exceptionally private attempt. 
all make similar attempts, 
emotional life, 


to square 
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obligations. We hastily stuff these attempts away ; 
and produce them again, with a great show 
of righteousness, when we have been turned down. 
By way of revenge, we call the more dogged 
attempts of thoughtful men like Blake far-fetched, 
unrealistic, irrational. The truth is that Blake’s 
search for internal unity is dictated by the same 
compulsion to be rational as any scientific paper 
of the last years on the behaviour of 
liquid helium. 

We must go back to understand that magic and 
superstition, of which Blake is not free, are very 
simple, very crude attempts at practical science, 
that is at the control of natural forces for human 
ends. Mysticism is a more elaborate attempt to 
do what theoretical science seeks to do, that is 
to unify our experience of the whole of Nature. 
More particularly, mysticism tries to formulate 
the most difficult problems of the personality. 
These are the problems of weighing the comforts 
of being commonplace against the importance 
of being singular; of balancing our wish to be a 
man like others, living in a world of men, against 
our ambition to be a person unlike others and set 
apart from their world, 

No effort of ingenuity and invention can in fact 
solve these problems, in a practical sense. The 
contraries shift into and through one another, but 
they cannot be unified, though we pursue them 
with Blake through Innocence and Experience, 
through Good and Evil, through thick and thin, 
into his Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 
can do more than labour after, now and again 
seize, more seldom communicate, one imaginative 
moment of insight and exaltation. We hold the 
moment breathless between our lips and feel 
beyond words that now, just now, we have for 
an instant the power by a single decision to resolve 
any one of the world’s crushing dilemmas. 

This mystic search by Blake for the single key 
to all experience is not less real, and not even 
less scientific, because it does not use the jargon 
of psychologists. And compare him with those 
contemporaries whom we think most enlightened : 
Wordsworth taking pride in his common humanity, 

Coleridge absorbe di in philosophic research, Shelley 
with his enthusiasm for the conquering Prometheus 
of science. How much more knowledgeable is 
Blake in his premises, more vigorous in inquiry, 
at once more imaginative and more robust even in 
his pessimism. 


erratic 


No writer 


For let us not deceive ourselves: 
the experiences which Blake tried to unify were 
actual, and they were disastrous. 
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What is the price of Experience? do men buy it for a 

song? 

Or wisdom for a dance in the street? No, it is bought 

with the price 

Of all that a man hath, his house, his wife, his children. 

Wisdom is sold in the desolate market where none 

come to buy, 

And in the wither’d field where the farmer plows 

for bread in vain. 

The Songs of Experience to which these verses 
refer were printed by Blake on his own engraver’s 
press in 1794, when public opinion in England 
began to run strongly against the French Revolu- 
tion. Thereafter Blake’s poems seem to me 
without exception deeply pessimistic, There are in 
them very beautiful passages of human warmth and 
ease, but the burden of these is always personal 
resignation. And there are noisy and insincere 
passages of determined optimism: ‘‘I will not 
cease from mental fight ”” ; 

And now the time returns again: 

Our souls exult, and London’s towers 

Recieve the Lamb of God to dwell 

In England’s green and pleasant bowers, 

But these have long ceased to express a belief, a 
hope, even a pipe dream, They are, in fact, no 
more than a form of words designed to close 
somehow a poem of otherwise endless loss, Blake 
had seen flourish and harden everything which he 
believed to be evil—a narrow formalism in 
science, empty authority in religion, reaction in 
politics: war, the machine, the extinction of the 
personality. His own mounting misfortunes, which 
began in the slump of 1797 and culminated in his 
trial for sedition in 1804, at last all but silenced him. 

It is the belief of imaginative poets, of whom 
Blake was among the first, that they are the symbol 
and the voice of universal experiences more 
lasting than the accidents of time. The poets 
of Augustan wit and invention who dined with 
Swift would have thought this claim extravagant. 
And I am not sure that it is ever made by poets 
who feel at home in their time. Nevertheless, | 
think that the more impassioned poets are right. 
Poetry does speak from one age to another, because 
it is founded in experiences which are simple, 
common, profound, which are human and 
universal, But alas! to the generations of Belsen 
and Peterloo the timeless human experiences do 
not end at love, beauty, truth and passion. 

You can hear all these in poets whose manner 
seems most lyrical and remote—in Keats in his 
time and Housman in ours. Blake therefore was no 
less the voice of universal passions because we hear 


in him also the economic and social, the human 
lestruction of a group neither more nor less 
remarkable than others. He was an eighteenth- 
entury artisan and artist, of the group which 
included engravers, coach painters, watchmakers, 
designers of fabrics, inventors of ornaments, 
painters of snuff-boxes and pub signs. The machine 
took their livelihood and murdered their integrity. 


Why trembles honesty, and like a murderer 

Why seeks he refuge from the frowns of his immortal 
station? 

Must the generous tremble and leave his joy to the 
idle, to the pestilence, 

That mock him? who commanded this? what God? 
what Angel? 

To keep the gen’rous from experience till the 
ungenerous 

Are unrestrain’d performers of the energies of Nature ; 

Till pity is become a trade, and generosity a science 

That men get rich by; and the sandy desart is giv'n to 
the strong? 

What God is he writes laws of peace and clothes him 
in a tempest? 

What pitying Angel lusts for tears and fans himself 
with sighs? 

What crawling villain preaches abstinence and wraps 
himself 


In fat of lambs? no more I follow,no more obedience pay! 


We can say nothing about this man, who walked 
upright through a crippling time, who believed 
himself not the creator but the tool of the imagina- 
tion; we can say nothing which is so simple and 
so true as the words which he used of himself, 
and with which I end. 

A Last Judgment is Necessary because Fools 
flourish, Nations Flourish under Wise Rulers and are 
depress’d under foolish Rulers; it is the same with 
Individuals as Nations; works of Art can only be 
produc’d in Perfection where the Man is either in 
Affluence or is Above the Care of it. Poverty is the 
Fool’s Rod, which at last is turn’d on his own back; 
this is A Last Judgment-—-when Men of Real Art 
Govern and Pretenders Fall. Some People and not a 
few Artists have asserted that the Painter of this 
Picture would not have done so well if he had been 
properly Encourag’d. Let those who think so, 
reflect on the State of Nations under Poverty and 
their incapability of Art; tho’ Art is above Either, 
the Argument is better for Affluence than Poverty; 
and tho’ he would not have been a greater Artist, 
yet he would have produc’d Greater works of Art 
in proportion to his means, A Last Judgment is not 
for the purpose of making Bad Men better, but for 
the Purpose of hindering them from opressing the 
Good with Poverty and Pain by means of Such Vile 
Arguments and Insinuations. 
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My Fight with Buchmanism 


GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON 


HEN people comment upon the intricate 

research involved in the preparation of 

Inside Buchmanism and ask me why | 

embarked the task, | cite the following 
from my Epilogue ; 


upon 


. partly for my own satisfaction, I was curious 
to know what lay behind the scenes. | wanted to 
obtain a clear, well-balanced picture of Buchmanism. 
But | felt also that the subject was sufficiently big and 
important to interest a wide public, I believed that a 
lot of people who had no opportunity of probing 
for themselves would, nevertheless, be glad to have 
before them enough reliable data to enable them to 
form their own judgment. 


I was thinking of the interest aroused by two 
articles | had already published in John Bull 
when I wrote those words, The behind-the-scenes 
story of how the material for those articles was 
gathered is set forth in the first half of my book. 
Because the magazine has always demanded the 
highest standard of accuracy and factual detail 
my inquiries had to be thorough, 

My articles were drastically abridged to meet 
the then acute paper shortage. Thus | found 
myself with much surplus, yet vital material. | 
felt that the only way to do justice to the theme 
was to write a book. 

lhe first publisher | approached commissioned 
me to go ahead and after some further inquiries 
the MS was duly delivered, 

Publication was planned for Autumn 1960, 
but when a preliminary announcement appeared, 
two leading Buchmanites called to warn me that if 
the book was like the articles, action for libel 
would follow. This was the first intimation that the 
articles had not found favour. \t came as a surprise, 
especially as many individual Buchmanites had 
written to me and to the Editor concerned 
praising my fairness. 

| toll my visitors they could see a proof, but 
instead of waiting for this, one of them wrote to 
the publisher questioning whether I possessed 
sufficient knowledge to write a book about the 
Oxford Group. Then, on seeing a proof, the Group 


“Dr Buchman should thank God for 


Geoffrey Williamson,” wrote Kingsley 


Martin in a review of “Inside Buch- 
Williamson describes 


manism,” now 


the attempts made to suppress his book 


instructed solicitors to protest that the work was 
libellous and full of inaccuracies. Consequently, 
they withdrew permission for the use of their 
publicity hand-out pictures as illustrations for 
the book. 

Asked to furnish details of their complaints, 
the solicitors responded with a lengthy letter 
setting forth multiple objections. I could not 
accept the validity of these objections (except 
in the case of a few minor slips and printer’s 
errors) and | furnished the publishers with a 
point-by-point reply. I also indicated in a reason- 
able spirit just how far | was prepared to go to 
meet the Group’s objections, giving particular 
sympathy to those which appeared to hinge 
upon their religious susceptibilities. 

Perhaps the Group mistook this for weakness. 
At any rate, the correspondence dragged on and 
the publishers, doubtless with visions of being 
involved in endless and profitless argument, became 
understandably weary of the whole affair. Even 
if they de cided to ignore the complaints there was 
still the refusal to allow the hand-out illustrations 
to be used, and this alone meant scrapping the 
edition already printed. 

The publishers’ disgust was not lessened when 
bogged down like this, they awoke one morning 
to find that the Group had stolen a march and had 
flooded the bookstalls with a propaganda volume 
purporting to tell The True Story of Frank Buchman 
and the Men and Women of Moral Re-Armament.' 

Faced with this kind of competition, the pub- 
In March 1961, a 
draft agreement was laid before me which carried 
a clause whereunder the Group undertook to 


lishers sought a compromise. 


1 One beamed that 
American manufacturers had supplied 100 tons of paper 
for this and other MRA publications. 


Group 
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Dr Buchman welcomes a new convert to Moral 
Mae West. This illustration 
Inside Buchmanism’’ (Watts) 


Re- Armament 
comes from ** 


compensate the publishers for destroying their edition 
and abandoning the whole project. 

| was willing to release the publishers from their 
contract to publish, and to help them in any way ; 
but I intimated that | would be a party to the draft 
agreement only if two specific clauses were 
amended to leave me free to negotiate indepen- 
dently with the Group from then onward with a 
view to publishing elsewhere. 

Some of my amendments were accepted, but the 
most vital were not; so, on legal advice, | withdrew 
and left the publishers free to conclude an agree- 
ment to suit themselves. This they did, receiving 
£225 trom the Group as compensation in part 
for the costs they had incurred. The pub':.. ers 
thus relinquished their interest and I was i+ : 
fight on alone. 

Before attempting to do so, however, i suv- 
mitted an amended proof to the Secretary of the 
Group, indic ating my proposals for meeting some 
of the objections that had been raised. I made 


this gesture purely out of deference to the 
religious scruples of the Group who had alleged 
that some parts of my book might be demaging 
to the religious work they were trying to do, 

My proof came back promptly with a letter 
from the Group’s solicitors to the effect that they 
had advised their clients to have no part in the 
proposed new publication, They added that they 
must leave me and any publishers who might take 
up the work to publish at our own risk. 

Other business occupied me, but I made further 
inquiries and wrote once or twice to the solicitors 
for information to bring the book up to date, 
They declined to give the information and sug- 
gested that it could be obtained by making the 
appropriate searches of official registers.* 

It had long ceased to be a personal issue, 
My concern now was to establish the right to 
publish, for I felt that not to do so would be to 
betray the writing profession, It would create 
the dangerous precedent of conceding the right 
of a powerful world movement to impose its own 
form of censorship on unflattering criticism.* 

But for this sense of duty I think I might have 
shirked the laborious work of revision. The long 
lapse of years since the first writing made the 
book out-dated in places. This was especially 
true of the chapter dealing with finance, because 
the Group had made alterations to its Articles of 
Association in the interim and had also filed 
several annual statements of account. All these 
points had to be carefully studied and checked. 

As substantial interpolations had to be made | 
felt it only fair to give the Group a chance of 
discussing the revised MS, I therefore offered to 
meet any chosen spokesman in the presence of 
their solicitors to discuss any objections in detail, 

Silence resulted, I repeated my offer, but set a 
time limit for a reply. The time limit expired, 
but a few days later my proposal was turned down 
with the remark that ‘‘ nothing but frustration 
could attend such a meeting.” 

Consequently | concluded negotiations with a 
new publisher, and Inside Buchmanism at last goes 
out to the world under the imprint of Watts & Co, 
who, despite the book’s unhappy history, feel 
that it is a sincere attempt to shed light on matters 

have baffled the enough. 


2 As some Group enterprises are not registered this 
advice was not as helpful as it sounds, 


3 The Group has since tried to apply its censorship 
to another author and publisher without success. 
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The Ballet of the Bees 


GILBERT FE. J. NIXON 
NSECTS, even if they do sometimes have fiery 
stings, are cold-blooded creatures. 
bee is And yet within its 

home, that waxen structure of hanging combs, 

it can breed and multiply only in a temperature 
in the neighbourhood of 93 degrees Fahrenheit. 
lo help maintain this high temperature the bees 
must themselves use their packed bodies as 
insulators, But more important still, they need 
access to a plentiful and constant supply of fuel. 

This, we all know, is the sugar they normally 

find in the nectar of flowers. 


The honey 


no eption, 


In the past it was a matter of common observa- 
tion that bees had some form of communication 
that made it possible for them to assemble 
strength and pilfer, for instance, the honey from 
the odd comb left about by the careless beekeeper. 
There was no waste of time ; the bees quic kly 
gathered in hundreds or even thousands and the 
treasure was borne off without delay. How on 
earth did the first bee that chanced upon the 
precious food tell its fellows where they, too, 
could get a share of it? There have been many 
guesses but it has been the privilege of Dr Karl 
von Frisch to find the complete answer. 

Honey bees have been almost a passion with Dr 
von Frisch. He has studied their ways with a 
and patience that must surely be 
unequalled, In telling us how bees communicate 
with each other, how they convey exact informa- 
tion through the medium of their dances, he 
richly deserves the esteem that has come to him. 

These dances, that are the outward expression 
of the bees’ language, are curious jerky movements 
that anyone can see who has had the opportunity 
of peeping into a beehive when ‘nectar is flowing 
freely and the bees are bringing home heavy 
loads, There are two of them; one is the round 
dance in which an excited bee trips round in a 
circle, making no variation except now and then to 
reverse her direction; 


devotion 


the other is the wagging 
dance in which she modifies the simpler movement 
of the round dance by completing first a half circle, 
then running back along the diameter to the 
starting point from which she now travels round 


One of the foremost authorities on 
bees in this country, and author of 
“The World of Bees,” discusses the 
‘ remarkable work of Karl von Frisch 


the second half circle to come back again along 
the diameter. It is roughly a series of figure 
of eight movements that the bee carries out. 

The round dance informs the bees that crowd 
around the dancer that they must search for their 
food within a radius of fifty yards of the hive. 
With increase of distance, the dancer gradually 
changes over to the wagging dance while her 
performance acquires a deeper and more exact 
significance. In the wagging dance it is the 
straight run along the diameter of the circle 
that is so important. For, as the bee drifts, or 
rather jerks, across the vertical comb, the direction 
of the straight part of the run makes an angle with 
its perpendicular axis that reflects the angle 
made by the sun and the hive and the source of 
food. 


Dance un 
c 
Feeging __ Hive *e Hive 


The direction of the bee’s dance on a vertical 
honeycomb, which changes according to the locality 
of the honey source and position of the sun in 
relation to the hive (from ** The Dancing Bees sh 


Hwe 
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Here is an insect conveying information that 
we humans are powerless to communicate without 
the aid of instruments. It looks as if the honey 
bee is very clever indeed. But Dr von Frisch in 
his latest book The Dancing Bees (Methuen, 18s) 
thinks otherwise. ‘‘ There is,’’ he says, ‘‘ not 
one example on record of a really intelligent 
action having been performed by a honey bee.’’ 
In passing on to her sister-workers the size of an 
angle which they will then relate to the position 
of their hive and that of the sun, the dancer 
gives exact information for the direction of their 
flight. But intelligence does not come into the 
picture; it is instinctive behaviour of a very high 
order of complexity. 

Dr von Frisch’s new book is an account of the 
life and senses of the honey bee. Its subject matter 
has been published before in more scientific 
form but is presented now for popular consump- 
tion. There are no technicalities and the writing 
throughout is simple and full of charm. Dr 
von Frisch writes about bees with a kind of 
reverence, as though he were both proud and 
grateful to have been privileged to find out so 
much about them. As might be expected from 
the nature of his researches and discoveries 
there is more about the language of the bees 
than other aspects of their behaviour and social 


organization. For instance, there is no mention 
of the immensely important part played by the 
queen bee. It is the bee’s nervous responses to 
the conditions of its environment that are von 
Frisch’s special interest. He prepares his readers 
very skilfully for the mystery of the dances; 
the bee’s sense of taste and smell and sight, how it 
finds its way about, and finally the co-ordination 
of all these senses in the language of the dance, 
are described with delightful simplicity. Like 
us, bees have a very sweet tooth but bitterness 
does not worry them and they will take with great 
relish a sugar solution containing an amount 
of quinine that would make the syrup quite 
unpalatable to us. 

Dr von Frisch seldom fails to convince, but it is 
a little difficult to understand why bees, forced 
to make a detour if a high obstruction such as a 
mountain stands between their hive and_ their 
food, should convey to their fellows the straight 
bee-line to the feeding place though they them- 
selves have never flown along it. But von Frisch 
himself once said that his interpretation of the 
bees’ dances sounded more like a fairy-tale than 
scientific fact. 

The translation from the German by Dora 
Ilse is admirable and without any trace of 
heaviness. 


without magnificence, new and fascinating, 
fleeting yet eternal, But not splendid; perhaps 
too human for that. His book, which won the 
Commonwealth Jubilee Literary Competition, 
is called a novel, but its interest lies almost 
wholly in its non-fictional aspects—in the minute 
and loving accuracy of the picture he paints of 
Australia’s vast hinterland and of the men who 
live there, of the problems that face them and 
of the philosophy which alone makes life bearable 
for them. 

Indeed, Vision Splendid makes no great claim 
as literature: it would be much better if each 
chapter were cut by a third; the central character, 
throughout referred to, inexplicably, as ‘* Mr 
Toppingham "’ is not apprehended with a fraction 
of the fullness of his two ‘‘ mates,’’ Marty 


Portrait of the ‘* Outback ”’ 


T is not a splendid vision that Tom Ronan reveals 
to us, His title Vision Splendid (Cassell, 15s) 
taken from Banjo Patterson, but in fact dating 
back as far as Wordsworth’s ‘Immortality Ode, is 
a little misleading; vision certainly, and not 


Boylan and Block Bryan—great characters, these ; 
there is no form and little order in the planning; 
four-fifths of the book is told in flashback and it 
is often not clear whether we are in the past or 
the present. But these literary failings are some- 
how insignificant compared with the brilliance 
of the picture that emerges. 


Comparison is particularly difficult but there 
are distinct affinities in method and intention 
between Ronan and Joyce Cary, though this com- 
parison highlights the former's literary failings. 
Mr Ronan writes of the outback as it is, not as the 
“observers and roving correspondents sy 
wish it to be. He discusses its problerms-—how it 
is used—its human features—the quality of 
‘* mateship,’’ the high incidence of suicides ; and 
the basic needs of its people—faith—in a dis- 
cursive, friendly but determined way. While the 
effect of the book chapter by chapter is often 
weak and inadequate, the total impact is both 
powerful and exhilarating. R. de T. W. 
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Masters tor 


P, HODIN 
HE love of art was, until the nineteenth 
century, a privilege of the happy few, of 
connoisseurs, students and collectors; the 

love of art in the middle of the twentieth century 
embraces not only the whole bourgeoisie but 
even the lower middle classes and has now 
penetrated into the study circles of the working 
classes too, This is an extraordinary development 
from an historical point of view for which, however 
paradoxically it may sound, the struggle put up by 
contemporary artists for the principles of their 
creation is to be thanked, The existence of news- 
papers, of art and cultural reviews, accelerated this 
development and the pros and contras of the 
supporters of the modern principles, among 
which were famous authors and poets, and their 
antagonists, became a daily item of interest. 
Statistical figures can easily prove the rapid 
progression with which not only the number of 
visitors in museums has risen during the last fifty 
years, but also the number of exhibitions held in 
every town, the international exchange of art 
treasures, the interest of the State in questions of 
art education, etc. 

This is a development which craved for the 
emergence of a literature on art, accessible both 
economically and intellectually to a wide public. 
In this field the Phaidon Press has done a valuable 
pioneer work in avoiding the Scylla and Charybdis 
of such a task which would be to achieve popu 
larity at the expense of seriousness, and a low 
price at the expense of quality, The Phaidon book 
on art, whether on the old masters or on masters 
of the more modern schools, is based on careful 
research and documentation, where its textual 
part is concerned, and in its illustrations it offers 
high quality reproductions both in black and 
white and in colour which by way of size (12 
9 in) torm an impressive imaginary museum of the 
better known aspects of the art of the world. 
Among these books we find, apart from more 
popular selected monographs and standard works 
on art history, complete editions of works such 
as Sir Kenneth Clark’s Piero della Francesca or 
Paul Ganz's The Paintings of Holbein or Ludwig 
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the Millions 


well-known modern art. critic 


noted for his work at the Institute 
of Contemporary Art, writes about 
the publishing of popular art books 


Baldass’s Van kyck or the series of the Royal 
Collection of Drawings at Windsor Castle, edited 
by Prof Anthony Blunt, which constitutes a work 
of primary research interest. The Phaidon Pocket 
Edition represents at a very low price a beautifully 
produced collection of classics on art, among 
them the works of Jacob Burckhardt. The latest 
of these handy volumes (7} & 4} in) is the 
exemplary biography of Erasmus of Rotterdam 


** Madame Reiset,’’ a portrait by J. Ingres (1846) 


CCS 
‘ 
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written by the Dutch scholar J. Huizinga. The 
two latest volumes of the large Phaidon art books 
are devoted to Ingres and to 
of the Colour Print." 

Georges Wildenstein, the author of the first, 
has produced a remarkable volume containing 
126 whole page illustrations, of which eight are in 
colour, and 201 figures in the text, the whole 
painted work of Ingres, completed by some of his 
drawings. 


Japanese Masters 


In a number of intelligently selected 
details the charms of this French 
rightly assessed. Through the 
modern artists such as Courbet, Degas, Manet, 
Seurat and especially Picasso, interest has me 
been focused on a work which by way of i 

* antiquizing ”? and lite rary tendency and stereo- 
type academic imitations has suffered conside rably, 
The greatne ss of Ingres, espec ially as a portrait 
painter and a poet of the beauty of the female 
body, with his carefully constructed compositions 
which concur with e xpressiveness and the emphasis 


master are 


on volume, contour and precision, imposes its 
The life data, an index and 

bibliography complete the short essay of ten 
pages which, although giving a lively picture of this 
great bourgeois of the July Monarchy with his 
Roman ideas of virtue and his Raphaelesque 
predilection for beauty, brings about a confusion 


undeniable presence, 


of schools and philosophic notions which perhaps 
is at the root of the failure to arrive at a really 
new evaluation of his art. 

Mr Hillier’s volume on Japanese colour prints 
will probably compete in popularity with the one 
It is a delightful book introduced 
with a well written essay on the history, the 
techniques and the soc ial bac kground of this 
branch of Japanese art which has changed the 
taste and the outlook on art for European man 
since its discovery in the ‘sixties of the last century, 
Asa production it is among the best ever brought 
out by the Phaidon Press. Japanese art is at the 
source of contemporary creativeness and whoever 
wishes to understand some of its basic principles 
can study this volume with great advantage. 

The Phaidon Press and its director are to be 
congratulated on their enlightened policy. They 


on van Gogh. 


1 Ingres, 
illus. 
** Japanese Masters of the Colour Print,’’ by J. Hillier. 
39 pp text, including notes on the artists and 142 
reproductions of signatures, 12 figures in the text 
and 80 full plates of which 21 are in colour, 37s 64d. 


: by Georges Wildenstein, 246 pp with 327 


revaluation of 


have, as the journal of the Royal Society of 


Arts so well expressed it recently, succeeded in 
putting across the work of the masters to millions 
of people who in earlier decades would have 
remained indiflerent to it or even ignorant of it. 


Violence has a 
Human Face 


PATRICK WILLIAMS 


ONSIDERING the urgency of the prob- 

lem and its ubiquity, violence—the 

violence that men do to one another— 
has not received the attention it deserves in the 
way of sustained and constructive thinking, The 
explanations of psychologists, even when their 
professional jargon is comprehensible, are not 
wholly convincing; priests, whose figurehead was 
immolated on its altar, are surprisingly complacent 
about violence in this world; more often than 
not philosophers let it rage in the abstract outside 
the library door, True, some novelists have had 
insight, but usually on a narrow sector, the 
illumination rarely extended and related to a wider 
vision, Perhaps it is appropriate to our times that 
it has been left to a scientist, Dr Bronowski, to 
attempt a popular exposition of the nature of 
violence. 

The Face of Violence was written by Bronowski 
as a radio play, and those who remember his 
brilliant essay in sound broadcasting which won the 
Italian Prize two years ago may be slightly dis- 
appointed by the play as it appears in print,’ Shed 
of radio sound effects (in which there were some 
memorable evocations of lust for violence and 
crowd hysteria) the loose verse structure does not 
bear too close inspection on the page. Yet it 
remains a powertul piece of writing, as powerful 
as its theme. 

Bronowski’s hero is a young man, Mark, who 
cannot settle down until he has resolved certain 
wartime experiences, He must find ‘* a man by the 
name of Crump ”’ who, we learn much later, has 
committed an unspeakable act. Mark seeks him 
in the criminal underworld, in brothels, among 


1 +* The Face of Violence.’ 


(Turnstile Press.) 128 pp. 9s. 6d. 
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prizehghters, tipsters, tricksters and spivs, at the 
circus—in every place of violence. It is a vivid 
travelogue of terror, cruelty and spiteful frust~a- 
tion. But the mood of violence never becomes an 
indulgence, as is so often the case with the fashion- 
able ** tough ’’ school of writers, for this journey is 
undertaken in the sterner spirit of pilgrimage. 

The play cannot suffer if 1 disclose that Mark 
fails to find Crump in these temples of violence, 
but comes across him as a law-abiding man in the 
street; for this surprise is implicit in the plot, 
violence is not extraordinary but ordinary and 
everyday, The revelation is all the more effective 
and moving when Mark, his righteous anger spent, 
discovers that he too contains the seeds of 
violence. 

The dramatic treatment has the simplicity and 
directness of, say, Everyman, and the only false 
note seems to me to be the use of a chorus device 
Heavenly Twins. As Mark’s 


airborne chaperones who connect the narrative and 


representing the 


deliver a commentary in monotonous rhyme, they 
are far too philosophic and compassionate for 
Castor and Pollux, 
violence in their own right? Even if some subtlety 


who are surely figures of 


were intended here, the symbolism is confusing 
in a play where so much is straightforward. 

Not that violence is unambiguous, It is “* the 
sphinx by the fireside ’’ says Bronowski in a 
prefatory essay which, Shavian fashion, is as long 
and as stimulating as the piece it precedes. His 
thesis, in his own words, is “‘ the weeping dream 

become a man by murdering the law.’’ He 
posits a dualism in which Man’s lust for self- 
assertion and recognition is at variance with the 
society he has created out of his other needs, 
His surrender of his animal and anarchistic instincts 
for civilization is only partial, and when society 
becomes too indifferent to his desire for recogni- 
tion, his protest may take the form of violence. 

Bronowski takes us on a lightning tour through 
a Frazer land of violent rituals, saturnalia and 
scapegoat kings, then on past Tyburn, picaresque 
novels and highwaymen heroes, to the detective 
story, scapegoat politics and the fascism of the 
It is an exhilarating and 


but somehow we do not get 


day before yesterday. 
useful experience, 
to the heart of the matter. 
for violence, 


Bronowski has a nose 
but does not get close enough ; he 
holds it at anthropological arm's length, so to 
speak. 
exterior but we do not penetrate, thus violence 


We see many of its aspects from the 


becomes a mystery, 
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Which is a healthy approach if it helps us to 
resist rationalizing too early, but dangerous if we 
let it develop into a mystique. Unfortunately, 
in an essay such as Bronowski's which attempts an 
ambitious summary of social history and psycho- 
logy, *‘ violence ’’ is apt to be treated as an entity; 
it is hypostasized all too easily (as in this article 
for instance), and hypostasization is only a short - 
step from hypnotism. Closer analysis of what we 
mean by violence is needed, not only to elucidate 
all the facts of violence, but in order not to do 
violence to the facts. It is a case for applying 
Occam’s Razor to dissect the emotional drives 
of a razor gang. 

Bronowski’s partial failure to get 
violence makes his proposed remedy seem incom- 
plete—‘‘ The cry to be recognized ’’ should be 
met, he says, by dividing society into smaller 
units where people can realize their identities. 
Yet even were this practicable it sidesteps the 
issue as to whether violence has other motives 
besides direct conflict with society (which may 
after all be only a secondary and incidental feature, 
a result not a cause) and overlooks the existence of 
a deeper and more tangible level of recognition, 
namely self-recognition, which is just as likely 
to unfold in a city dweller as in a small-town 
dignitary. 

Curiously enough, Bronowski’s interpretation 
of man in society comes very close to the Exis- 
tentialism of Sartre, who writes of the gargon 
de café who plays at his role of gargon de café—a 
world where we are not seeking a creative and 
self-absorbing life but merely a ** recognizable ”’ 
role. This is unfortunately true of industrial 
countries today, where most people are obliged 
to perform trivial and uncreative work ; and perhaps 
it is no coincidence that some Existentialists re- 
commend violence asa way out, as an ‘‘ authentic ”’ 
act, 

“IT am not trying to plan Utopia,’ 
Bronowski. But surely if modern civilization is 
so ordered that it fails to provide creative work, 
then its millions of uncreative lives will remain 
empty however much they are “‘ recognized '? 
Emptiness, the inability to attain self-awareness and 
thus resolve inner conflicts and desires—these 
seem to me to be likely clues for a study of violence. 
None the less, The Face of Violence is a brilliant and, 
as it should be, a disturbing book. Violence, 
Bronowski says in a final paragraph, ** has a human 
face ’’; his conclusion is a superb beginning. 
Somebody must go on from there. 


inside ’ 


writes 
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A CRITIC AT LARGE | 


Too Few Good Books 


GERALD BULLETT 


T risk of seeming to be a confirmed 
laudator temporis acti, a pitfall which the 
middle-aged and elderly do not easily 

avoid, one is sometimes tempted to think that 
books today are not what they were. And indeed 
it is not to be denied that for good or ill there has 
been a drastic change in the literary climate 
during the last fifteen or twenty years. If we 
go still further back, to the days before the First 
World War, the difference, naturally, is even 
more striking, not to say devastating. Then, 
partly because books were fewer in number, a 
good book could enjoy a long life and bring its 
author a decent cash return as well as a modest 
fame. Today the life of a well-written, sensitive 
and applauded novel seldom exceeds three months. 
Resounding reputations, such as those of Wells 
and Bennett, are no longer easily come by, though 
the best-seller, of course, good, 
sometimes bad, we have always with us. The 
demand today is for physical violence, spiritual 
sensationalism, and_ technical depth 
of insight, unless accompanied by these things, 


sometimes 


slickness : 


is at a discount, and good prose of the quieter 


kind goes un rega rded. 


WHAT, apart from the spirit of the age, are the 
causes of the present state of affairs in the world 
of books? Why is poetry virtually unpublishable 


except at a loss? Why do nine out of ten of 
even intelligent novels fall into the category of 


graphic journalism, cashing in on war experiences 
and acquaintance with foreign scenes, rather 
than into that of literature? Well, here are some 
plain facts that may have some bearing on these 
questions. 

The spread of literacy (in spite of cinema and 
radio) has led to more books being written: 
the average of merely technical competence is 
higher than in any previous decade. Moreover, 
though the cost of production has been multiplied 


Although more books than ever are 
published, good books are increasingly 
rare, and the public demand is for 
sensationalism, sexuality and violence 


by four, the output from the publishing houses 
continues to increase year by year, As the margin 
of profit on each individual book is for ever 
shrinking, owing to the rising cost of labour and 
material and the fact that prices cannot without 
disaster be correspondingly raised, a publisher 
can keep his head above water only by producing 
more and more books, He is forced, in short, 
to adopt the policy of small profits and quick 
returns, and he has in consequence developed a 
predilection for stuff that has, or seems to have, 
an immediate and superficial appeal, rather than 
for work of enduring merit. He wants eye- 
catchers, stories with kick and punch and 
topicality; and who can blame him? 

There are, of course, exceptions to this rule: 
no generalization can cover all the facts, Miss 
H. F. M. Prescott’s remarkable novel, The Man 
on a Donkey (Eyre and Spottiswoode) , in which 
a perfect blend of historical scholarship and 
imaginative insight marvellously creates for us 
the atmosphere of the early sixte enth ce ntury, is as 
careful and ample a work of art as we could wish 
for. But in general it is true that the day of the 
long, leisurely, discursive book, such as our great- 
grandfathers delighted in, is gone for ever, We 
have no time for them: we are too busy making 
hydrogen bombs and breaking through the sound 
barrier. And publishers, therefore, very naturally 


fight shy of them. 


or so | thought till six weeks ago, when Dorothy 
Hartley's Food in England (Macdonald, 308) came 
into my hands. The first thing to say about this 
glorious book is that it is far more comprehensive 
than its title implies. Miss Hartley is the author 
of a six-volume Life and Work of the People of England, 
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which I am eager to read; and Food in England, 
which is a big book running to 670 pages, is 
pleasantly flavoured throughout with the best 
kind of history, the history of usage and custom 
and common domestic things. I am no anti- 
quarian; ruins, for example, on the whole leave 
me cold, unless they have some intrinsic beauty 
of their own, and | take no pleasure in anachronisms 
for their own sake, But | am always fascinated, 
and in some sense reassured, when I happen upon 
evidence, however trivial, of a living continuity 
between past and present, 
Why do we break our bread with 
the fingers instead of biting it? Because in a 
bygone century all the bread left over from the 


such evidence. 


meal was collected and given to the poor. Do 
by hook 
Hear Miss Hartley: 


you know the of the expression 


or by « rook’ I didn’t. 


The country workman has always had certain rights 
to certain woods, He might not cut, but he might 
‘take out,’’ all the dead wood that he could get, 
‘by hook or by crook '’—that is, the shepherd's 
crook or the agricultural labourer’s weeding hook. 
This was a rough insurance that only official workers 
This clearing 
of dead and fallen wood, that could be dragged out, was 
good for the timber; and where Rights of Mesyryd 


(not vagrants) had access to the woods, 


and Pannage 
oak or beech mast, etc.) 
that the 


amount of oak bark-biting by his charges, 


(firewood and swine-feeding on, the 
dovetailed, one imagines 
considerable 
that he 
might be sure of a reasonable amount of dead and 


herdsman countenanced a 


breakable small wood for next season, (As every 
countryman knows, there is more to wood-getting 
than the picking up of sticks!) 

One should mention, too, that much bark (oak 
and willow bark in particular) was used for curing 
meat and tanning leather, and the waste strips of 
the willow, after the tan was extracted, 
for thatch or binding 


the fibres of this wile waste formed a basis for the 


were used 
and in plaster. 


curiously strong brown cloth specially woven for 
windmill sails and a few other strenuous purposes, 
and could be so used again today. 


THAT passage will give some idea of the range and 
scope of Food in England, and of its author’s 
engaging, discursive manner: it occurs in a long 
preliminary chapter on ‘* Fuels and Fireplaces,” 
But let there be no mistake, This is one of the 
most cosy and companionable books that I have 
ever had the good fortune to Possess ; but despite 
the author's divagations into history, which | so 
much enjoy, her main 


purpose is severely 
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This book is full of 


We believe 


practical. Here is everything the most enter- 
prising housewife could wish to know about the 
choosing, the preparing and the cooking of food, 
With such a wealth of up-to-date information, 
lucidly presented and copiously illustrated by 
line-drawings scattered throughout the text, 
it cannot fail to establish itself as a classic of the 
kitchen as well as of the library. It is a modern 
Mrs Beeton, and something more beside; a first- 
rate, eminently practical cookery-book that is also, 
if incidentally, a mine of information about 
English home-life throughout the ages. It will be a 
treasure to the modern housewife, always provided 
that she can manage to keep it out of the hands of 
her husband, who, if he is a sensible fellow, will 
certainly want to read it, or read in it, for himself. 
Its interest is inexhaustible: it constitutes, in 
these difhcult times, a most courageous piece of 
publishing enterprise. As a picture-book alone, 
though it is so much more than that, I can imagine 
a child growing up with it, and in fifty years’ time 
remembering it with affection. 


AS a pendant to these notes of mine, here are three 
novels, promised for June, of which I have had a 
pre-view, and which | can warmly commend: 
Rama Retold, by Aubrey Menen (Chatto, 12s 6d), 
A Wreath for the Enemy, by Pamela Frankau 
(Heinemann, 16s), and The Disguises of Love 
(Harrap, 10s 6d), an exceptionally striking first 
novel by a young American writer. Among non- 
fiction books, already published, F. L. Lucas’s 
Greek Drama for Everyman (Dent, 21s), a companion 
volume to his excellent Greek Poetry for Everyman, 
takes a high place. Mr Lucas gives us the full text, 
in his admirably well 
immensely readable translations, of no fewer than 
seven famous plays, together with helpful intro- 
ductions telling us all we need to know, and sum- 
maries of some thirty-seven other plays. 
who cares at all for litexature can afford to remain 
ignorant of these mighty achievements of human 
art and imagination; nor can I believe that anyone, 
approaching them for the first time under this 
expert and friendly guidance, can fail to be 
interested and fascinated by them. 

Finally, in The Life of John Stuart Mill (Secker 
and Warburg, 408), Mr Michael St John Packe has 
given us the first full-length and fully documented 
biography, crammed with new material, of the great 
ninetee *nth-century figure whom called 

‘the Saint of Rationalism.’ 


own clear, wrought, 


No one 
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New Judgment 
on Milton 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


ILTON is 
rationalists. 


writer who usually 
Though by com 


mon consent the greatest English poet 
since Shakespeare, 


not a 
interests 


he has never been popular. 
He has had the ill luck to fall between two stools. 
lo Cavaliers of his own day and to Tories of later 
generations he was objectionable as a Roundhead 
On the other hand 
breethinkers are apt to repute him a harsh, narrow 
Puritan wedded to an unlovely orthodoxy. 
Consequently Milton has made the worst of both 
worlds. His politics, his religion, his controversial 


and a defender of regicide. 


manners, and his matrimonial intelicity have been 
used as brickbats by critics of all centuries from 
the seventeenth to the 
Milton was not a rationalist. But it is equally 
certain that he was not an orthodox Christian. 
His departures trom orthodoxy were in the 
and if it had been safe 
in the circumstances in which he wrote, he would 
probably have gone further in that Mesicihen than 
he did. To appreciate this his works must be read 
not as if they were written yesterday, but in 
relation to his career. 

John Milton was born in 1608, the son of 
scrivener in the City of London, at that time a 
hotbed of Puritanism. Puritanism, it 
remembered, then meant not merely, 


twentieth, Certainly 


direction of rationalism; 


must be 
as it does 
now, a severe attitude to low-brow pleasures, but 
active opposition to autocracy in the State and to 


(its instrument) in the Church. 
Milton was educated at Cambridge and seems to 


have 


epise opacy 


been intended for orders, but refused 


ordination on account of the ‘* tyranny '’ which 
pervaded the Church under Charles | and Laud, 


Milton 


never shared the antipathy to artistic creation 


Though a Puritan in the political sense, 


which is usually supposed to be typical of his 
party. His Epitaph on the Admirable Dramatic Poet 
W. Shakespeare, written in his Cambridge days, 
shows that he had no objection to stage plays as 
such ; 
stage pe rtormance. 


Arcades and Comus tor 
Milton certainly had little, it 
anything, in common with such a Puritan as 
Prynne. What he 

seriousness of lite, balanced by a lively appreciation 


and he himself wrote 


had was a deep sense of the 
of its gayer side—a tension which _ expression 
L’ Allegro and 
was interested in the dawning 


in the deliberately contrasted poems, 
That he w 
scientific discoveries of the seventeenth century is 


Pense 


shown by the fact that on a Continental tour in 1638 


he went out of his way to visit the aged Galileo 


‘a prisoner to the Inquisition, for thinking in 
Astronomy otherwise than the 
Dominican licencers thought.”’ 


Franciscan and 


Milton was recalled from his travels by the civil 


struggle 


controversy on the 


threw himsell into the 


England, He 
Parliamentary side, but soon 
found that the Parliamentary leade rship could be 
* New Pre sbyte r 
is but Old Priest writ large.’’ The 


occasion of his break with the 


as tyrannical as Charles or | aud 
immediate 
Presbyterians may 
have been the hue and cry provoked by his 
panphlet on divore 2, itself the sequel to his 
unhappy marriage with a Royalist wile 
deserted him soon after their wedding, Critics of 
Milton have exploited this episode to his discredit, 
the latest being Mr Robert Graves in his historical 


who 


es’ 


novel, Wife to Mr Milton. Artists and intellectuals 
from Socrates on have been apt to make a mess of 
Milton difficult 


but the faults cannot have been all on his 
Mary Powell left her husband at a time when 


marriage. may have been a 
husband ; 
side 
the Royalist cause was prospering and alliance with 
a notorious Roundhead might have compromised 
the Powell family. In 1646, after Naseby, she 
of the 
Powells were glad to migrate to London and seek 
Such 


cannot have 


returned to him; and in 1646 the rest 


John’s protection, them- 


Milton 


and 


facts speak for 


selves been the monster of 


coldness cruelty which he is sometimes 


His second and third 


represented to have been, 


marriages were happy. 
Milton's quarre | with the Presbyterians led him 


to radical opinions on many matters besides 


divorce. He became an advocate of a free Press, 


a republic an, and an opponent of any connection 
State. His 
people was never sufficient to induce him to join 


between Church and trust in the 


the Levellers; but it is significant that when, after 
Council of State 
asked him to write a reply to the Leveller mani- 


the execution of Charles, the 


testo, England's New Chains Discovered, he refused 
to do so. He rallied to Cromwell not from any 
love of dictatorship for its own sake, but bec ause 
Cromwell’s government seemed to him the only 
security against the Stuarts. His sonnet To the Lord 
General Cromwell makes it plain that he looks to 
win in ‘ victories no less 


Cromwell to peace 


renown'd than war by saving free conscience 

from hireling wolves, 
that is, 

denomination, 


After the 
danger of his life. 


whose gospel is their 
maw from careerist churchmen of any 
Restoration Milton was in imminent 
That he was not hanged, drawn 
and quartered with the to the 
influence of Andrew Marvell, a fellow-poet and 


regic ides was due 


tellow-Cromwellian, who was less compromised 
than he and had made his peace with the new 
death in 1674 
We must bear this in 
mind in reading his great poems of that period 

Lost, 


monarchy. From 1660 to his 


Milton was a marked man, 
Paradise Paradise Regained, and Samson 
Agonistes. 

Like most men of his time, 


Bible as history. 


Milton acc epted the 
There was really no alternative: 


evolution was undreamt of; and the literary 


criticism of the documents only began with 


Hobbes, whose Leviathan appeared when Milton 


was already middle-aged and nearly blind. Even 


if Milton allowed himself any doubts, his personal 


position was too dangerous to let him avow them. 
That being so, it is remarkable how much covert 
scepticism is to be found in the poems. 

The method adopted in Paradise Lost resembles 
that used in antiquity by Euripides, with whom 
Milton was of course familiar. In fact Milton had 
originally projected making the work a tragedy 
on the Greek model, but had given it up. The 
Euripidean method is to assume: the truth of a 
time-honoured story and, by working it out in 
with dramatic necessity, to make it 
repellent. That is what Milton does. By taking 
literally the story of the Fall as told in Genesis 
and elaborated in Christian theology, Milton 
brings home its moral horror, It would be going 
too far to say, as that he makes Satan 
his hero, Satan is not an amiable character. But 
the Almighty is such a howling cad that Satan 
Satan’s cruelty is 
that of a spirit driven to despair; but Jehovah's 
cruelty is reasonless and arbitrary. That Milton 
knows this well enough is shown abundantly in 


accordance 


some do, 


almost shines in comparison. 


notably in the divine self- -apologia in in 
but 
in view of Paradise Lost, to 
have believed in a good God, We put down the 
poem feeling that the immortals in the story are 
so cruel that only man is worthy of respect, 
Which is perhaps not a bad conclusion. 

Space forbids me to deal with Paradise Regained 


the poem 
boc »k Il. 


he can hardly be said, 


Milton certainly believed in a God, 


beyond pointing out its glaring unorthodoxy. In 
Christian theology what regains Paradise is the 
sacrifice of Christ on the cross and his resurrection 
from the dead. But, in Milton’s poem the Passion 
is ignored and the whole story centres on the 
resistanc e of Jesus to temptation. We can only 
conclude that Milton did not believe in the dogma 
He does lip-service to it 
but without adver- 
The 
apologist for regicide had to mind his step. 
We can claim Milton, though not as a 
rationalist, yet as a precursor of rationalism and, 
within the framework of formal Christianity, an 
advocate and practitioner of religious liberty. 


of vicarious atonement. 
in a passage of Paradise Lost, 
tising his heterodoxy he could do no less. 


therefore, 
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ii 
Wee. - 


Christianity and 
Modern 


Science 


DR MARTIN DAVIDSON 


REVIEW of the first volume of the 
Lectures, 


Gittord 
Natural Religion and Christian 

Theology, appeared in The Literary Guide, 
for October 1953, and the volume! 
completes the series. Readers little 
or no knowledge of biology may find certain 
parts somewhat difficult, and even some theologians 
may be forced to odinit that the book is a little 
confusing in places. Taken on the it has 
less coherence and logical sequence than the 
first volume. 

It would have been a great advantage if a briet 
synopsis of each chapter had been supplied; 
this would certainly have simplified the arg 
Another defect is found in the Index which, 
although it is perfect so far as authors are con- 


present 


who have 


whole, 


guments. 


cerned, is woefully lacking in subject references: 
some of these blemishes might be rectified in a 
second edition. There is no implication that it is 
inferior to the first volume but only that it could 
have been made more acceptable to various Study 
Groups—and the reviewer hopes that both volumes 
will be adopted by many of these will 
derive both a mental and spiritual stimulus by an 


intensive study of their contents. 


who 


It is emphasized that, though recent studies 
in biology and psychology have done much to 
show an undoubted homogeneity between man 
and the animals, even to the extent of tracing 
back qualities, once regarded as man’s special 
prerogative, 
this fact 
responsibilities and opportunities, 


most characteristic of these— 


to the higher apes, birds and insects, 
of human 
Even if the 
the sense of wonder 


need not impair our sense 


1 Natural Religion and Christian Theology,’’ by 


Charles E. Raven, The Gifford lectures, 1962. 
Second Series; and Interpretation, (Cam 
bridge University Press.) 227 pp, with index; 


Experience 


215 net 


at the mystery of the universe and of our self- 
consciousness of our isolation from it—should be 
traceable in some degree to the anthropoids, 
‘nothing of religious significance would have 
been altered.’ All this will be readily admitted 
by many Christians today but, on the other hand, 
it is surprising to find how deeply rooted is 
fundamentalism which often breaks out in rather 
unexpected quarters and can be extremely 
reactionary, as the reviewer knows from personal 
experience. 

It will be ; before the views 
expressed by Dr Raven and others will permeate 
the Christian Churches, a_ reflection on an 
outlook which can only be described as deplorable ; 
bet where is the 


many decades 


remedy to be found? No one 
can honestly admit that a rea! and_ satisfactory 
synthesis between religion and science has yet 
stood up to the critical examination, 

Many of the views emphasized io the lectures, 
beisive for a long time in orthodox circles, are 
often officially ignored largely because they are 
disturbing and difficult to fit into any theological 
system, at least for most of the congregations 
today. It would be very difficult to refute the 
substance of Chapter IV, ‘‘ The Significance of 
Jesus,’’ in particular the part that shows the vast 
gulf separating the Weltanschauung of the Graeco- 
Roman or even the Jewish intelligentsia of the 
first century from our own. 
raised by Dr Raven reference may be 
the familiar language of the Authorized Ve ‘rsion, 
covering a world of astrology and demons, 
amulets and exorcisms, etc. 


Among the points 
made to 


How can we assimilate 
into our theology these views, and 
originating in the Epistles to the Colossians and 


doctrines 


Ephesians which reter primarily to a realm of 


principalities and powers and various events 


that can only be interpreted in terms of esotericism 
Even in the 
that 


or that food could be 


and thaumaturgy ? 
those 
into 


days of Christ 


who believed demons could enter 


swine miraculously 
and there must have 


liable 


multiplied 
did 
such wonders. 

On the hand, Dr Raven holds that it 
would be ee to suppose that miracles 


been many who 
would be to affirm that they had seen 
other 
could not happe n in de valing with unique events 
and the person of le sus, and this applies especially 
to his works of healing and power to meet human 
But for those 
of an orderly world, 


needs, who believe in the evidence 


each case should be examined 


—| 


and in some literal 


A point 
speaking with tongur 

New Testament in the Acts; 
here there is the difficulty of distinguishing between 
the psychic and the spiritual, and in addition, 
the religious value of the phenomena is in doubt. 
kven in the healing of diseases or in emotional 
excitement, 


instances the difficulty of 
greater than in , 
briefly referred to is the ** 
first recorded in the 


ack eptance others. 


there is no evidence, according to 
modern psychology, of high moral and religious 
attainment, 

There is much in this volume to which we should 
like to draw attention but unfortunately limitations 
of space prevent this, Before concluding, however, 
something will be said about ¢ hapter Vill, ** The 
World the Spirit,’’ which with the 
problems of divine immanence and the theological 
significance of 


and deals 


evolution, Dr Raven has been 
impressed with Bergson’s Creative Evolution which 
he describes as ‘‘ a timely and brilliant attempt 
to lift the story of evolution out of the 


dreary 
materialism into which the 


later Darwinians had 
been forcing It provided an interpretation 
in organic terms which accepted the testimony 
that ‘one does not come by studying living 
things for a lifetime to suppose that physics and 
chemistry can account for them all’”’ (quoting 
D' Arey Thompson in Growth and Form). 


Bergson’s interpretation, 


from 
on the contrary, dis 
closed a remarkable analogy between the method 
and course of evolution and the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, which was discussed by Dr Raven 
more than thirty five years ago. 

Bergson believed that there existed elements 
of purpose and striving in the advance of life and 
progress conditioned 
by the ability of the organism to adapt itself to 
** fresh 
achievement.’ 
If we see the indwelling of the divine in the sub 


was often obstructed and 


its environment, yet it was ever disc losing 


marvels of and_ intricate 


exact 
human world and the creative process « ulminating 
for us in Christ, ‘as at 
every level reflecting in its own measure some 
thing of the quality of deity.’’ 


we shall then regard it 


This point is 


fully elaborated in the chapter which, in the 
reviewer's view, is One of the best in the series, 
even if he does not agree Ww ith all of it. It could 


be read and re-read with ever-new points of 
view and discussed from various angles, and the 
more it is studied the more illuminating and 
provocative What the 


orthodox say to the following, quoted from th 


does it 


appear. will 


iv 


end of this chapter? Desc ribing the extraordinary 
effects of the impact of the early Christian com- 
munity on the pagan world, Dr Raven points out 
that results comparable in quality have been 
achieved where there has been a similar experienc: 
of life in the Spirit as in the days of George Fox 


or John Wesley, and then adds ; 


But if this is admitted, it must be recognized how 
unexpected have been some of these manifestations 
and how « losely akin to similar events in non-Christian 
circles, so that any suggestion that the Spirit works 
only in the Church or is confined to those who have 
received ritual or ecclesiastical 
preparation would seem to be false to the facts. Here 
as elsewhere the scribes of the tradition are quick 
to the Prince of the 


wrong once 


any particularly 


to assign such works 


Devils; 
in so doing they wer and may well be 


w rong again. 


Vigorously expressed, and who can confute it? 


Unsentimental 
Journey 


EVELYN BELCHAMBERS 
LAIN Gheerbrant and three companions 
planned to penetrate into some of the 
wildest regions of the Orinoco and also 
into the lesser-known tributaries of the Amazon, to 
demonstrate to the civilized world that it was 
possible to establish peaceful and friendly contact 
with even the most bloodthirsty native tribes. ! 
Undaunted by hardships and set- bac ks, these men 
succeeded remarkably well in an aim that everyone 
told them was quite impossible of attainment. 
With one tribe, the Maquiritares, it was relatively 
easy to make contact, for they, in spite of their 
very rudimentary « dauwe , are, to quote the author, 
‘* our younger brothe rs, nlite’ fundame ntal needs 
and problems are the same as our own.”’ They 
hunt for game, and they cook, cure, and season it ; 
they fell trees; they cultivate the ground and they 
buil | house of sorts, 
But the other tribe, the Guaharibos, are still 
in the Stone Age, hardly distinguishable from 
animals except by their ability to make fire and by 


The Impossible Adventure,’’ by 
translated by Edward Fitzgerald 


Alain Gheerbrant ; 


(Gollanez.) 16s. 


ib 


They are at what the trans 
lator inelegantly terms the ‘ pic king '’ (presum- 
ably food- gathe ring) stage, and they have so little 
desire to improve their environment that they 


their uprig! ht posture. 


subsist on an incredibly low level by simply eating 
whatever they can filch from Nature, including 
such disgusting objects as worms and caterpillars 
which were too revolting for even the tough 
stomachs of the author and his associates. ‘* Our 
origins lie with the Guaharibo,’’ says Alain 
Gheerbrant, But he goes on to remind us that 
it is useless to want man to return to his origins, 
for to do so one must accept life with no enhance 
ment of any kind. And this is what, in his opinion, 
none of us can do. ‘* Time has gone in one 
direction, and it can never be put back. Man has 
changed organically, He is different 
against the world around him. 


, and is alone 
He has been born 
a second time, and now there is no alternative for 
him but to submit to his destiny.’ 


. With no apparent Christian or - sentimental 
‘motive—there is in the book not one single 


mention of Christianity 
men achieved 
unscathed out of the 


these enterprising French- 
their aim and have 
most alarming encounters 
with barbarians who might have killed them on 
many occasions. That they did not do so is due 
entirely to the tact, insight, and courage of the 
Frenchme “n, who conveyed through gestures and 
smiles and petty gifts the innocence of their 
intentions. It is a great achievement, and the 
fact that right up to the end they avoided ever 
using firearms against their fellow men seems to 
suggest that far more could be done in the 
international sphere if only the desire were present, 

Whether these half-comic, half-pathetic human 
beings, with their totemistic societies and grotesque 
gods and spirits and demons, are potentially our 
equals is quite another mafter and on the face of it 
rather improbable. 


have come 


But whether they are or are 
not makes little difference to the desirability of 
leaving them unmolested so long as they continue 
to keep within their own territories as they do now. 
It is doubtful whether we have much right to 
criticize their habits in this age of napalm and 
hydrogen bombs. 

As a piece of anthropological research, The 
Impossible Adventure is of supreme interest, and, 
quite apart from that, it is a fascinating true 
narrative of the surmounting of almost unbelievable 
obstacles. It is well written and the translation is 
on the whole extremely good. 


Heathiana 


UBLICISTS, political as well as re ligious, are 
inclined to assure us that the H-bomb will make war 
imprac ticable. 

Have they never heard of Alfred Nobel who, out of 
the immense fortune he amassed from his discovery of 
more powertul explosives, founded a Peace Prize in the 
vain hope that his lite-work would be justified by making 
war unthinkable ? 

* * * 

Sir Winston Churchill, 

Ac ademy 


his speech at the Royal 
lhe 
and 
unconventional arms has struck, he said, a knell in our 


banquet, faced this issue squarely. 


ominous verbal distinction between ‘ conventional 


hearts. 


Our only chance, in my opinion, is to exchange 


irrationalistic moralizing tor humanistic action, Men 
can if they will, 
* * 

I may be put out of business by Fleet Street rivals! I've 
said lots of astringent things about the BBC Upliftery 
tight O'clock News. But | 
never thought of calling it 

That was the title of 


Express. 


inflicted on us before the 
Soapsuds in the Morning.’ 
a recent leader in the Sunday 
This exuberance e seems to have been Oe asioned 
by the Roman Catholic Bishop of Leeds, who inter 
jected a jarring note into these harmonious proceedings. 
relief, the hinted, 
watchful and infinitely soothing discretion.”’ 


* * * 


A welcome leader-writer from the 


usual 


The shameless way Christian apologists make use ol 
The latest 
addition to my Rey 
Keith News 
Chronicle for advance publication (and they Aero them) 
some 


calamity always fills me with astonishment. 


‘ yvallery,’ in this respect, is the 


Brymer, who saw fit to submit to the 


intended t 
Re 


notes of a sermon he ) preac h at St 


Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, on the Sunday 
after the burning to death of new-born babies in a nearby 
Maternity Home. it the end: ‘* Suffer the 


little children to come unto me,”’ 


His text came 


* * 


The answers this Cleric gave to questing minds were 


threefold. Firstly, God in creating this world ** has 
ordained certain laws in that life 
smoothly,”’ These laws cannot be broken, 
air-liner obeys the 
with fire. 
“Somehow, in 


order may run 
The crashing 
laws of gravity, So it is, he said, 


Secondly, we live in an inter-related world. 


some mysterious way, God through 
Jesus Christ is present in our sulferings,”’ 
* * * 

The third line 
Thought. remembered this morning, he 
us with unction, that ** 
Day —the day of the 


Exegesis on this pertor nance exceeds my patience, 


of consolation was a beautiful Final 
told 


the day of the tragedy was Easter 


We have 


Resurrection, 


Notes and News 


UDGING from letters received, the new format of 
Jan Guide has met with general approval, In a well 
meant but mistaken attempt to squeeze as much as 
possible into the eight page Rationalist Review we chose 
a smaller type This was a strain on the eyesight of 
some members, and ¢ hanges have been made. There will 
always be room for improvement and we welcome 
constructive criticism, We hope to demonstrate that 
there is a rationalist approach even though there is no 
necessary agreement about the solution of the problems 
that beset thoughtful and sincere people living through 
an age of transition. The first essential is to select the 
most significant ideas of our own time and then evaluate 
them by methods and canons other than those adopted 
within what the BBC likes to call ‘‘ the main stream of 
the Christian tradition.”’ It is no longer true that the 
ablest thinkers belong to that tradition, and this is 
what we have to show. 


* 


Issues of considerable importance to rationalists are 
raised in the forty-filth Conway Memorial Lecture, 
by Dr J which is now available in a 
spec ial number of The Monthly Record. Dr Bronowski 
asks why rationalism no longer seems so exciting a 
did fifty ** Religion as it 
existed up to and in the nineteenth century is dead, 
Nineteenth century rationalism killed it, but no one 


Bronowski, 


movement as it years ago. 


will be persuaded in this century if we grow indignant 
with that corpse or remorselessly pursue its ghost, And 
just this is the compulsion, just this is the crisis of 
rationalist and humanist movements today.'" The point 
made is not that the obscurantists have been silenced 
but that they have shifted their ground and rationalists 
have slow to the battle the 
positions, 


been into 


pursue new 


* + * 


There is some force in Dr Bronowski's contention, 
but no impartial reader of this journal, or of recent 
publications of the RPA, can deny that we are 
fully alive to the regrouping of our opponents. Such 
books as Inside Buchmanism and Jehovah's Witnesses are 
not concerned with ancient heresies of mere historical 
interest; and The Feast of Unreason was a direct attack 
on the latest fashions in existentialism. 


now 


Moreover, by 
widening the scope of the Guide, we have met some of 
the more telling criticisms of our friends, Rationalism, 
rightly 


conceived, is as exciting as ever, It is the 


discovery of an attitude and culture outside the Christian 
tradition—the development of a new tradition which 
reflects the needs of twentieth-century man seeking to 
integrate the whole of his experience and achieve a 


balance and harmony between the intellect and the 


imagination, 


vi 


M.N. Roy did not live to complete the autobiography 
which he wanted to write under the title In Quest of 
Freedom. 


The first chapter, published in a special 
edition of The Radical Humanist, gives a fascinating 
account of his return, as a rationalist, to his ancestral 
village in Bengal, where he was expected to perform 
the rites of hereditary High Priest in the temple so 
that the estates could be legally administered, it was a 
strange dilemma, without parallel in this country. With 
characteristic courage Roy refused the Brahminical 
duties and thereby renounced a considerable income. 


* * 


Perhaps an even more difficult choice was made when 
he rejected the antithesis of Yogi and Commissar. He 
abandoned his early Marxism in 1929 and developed 
what he called ‘‘ Radical Humanism.’’ He remained a 
Socialist and advocated the full application of the 
principles of individual liberty and self-government to 
the peoples of Asia, Roy, like Nehru, epitomized in his 
stormy career the tremendous changes taking place in 
Asia as it entered the modern world, 


No Salvation ? 


** Letter to a Priest,’’ 


by Simone Weil. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul.) 8&5 pp; 7s 6d. 

Tus little 

renown is 


of Jewish 


book by a French lady of literary 
patently sincere. Simone Weil is 
origin, but strongly sympathetic 
to Catholic Christianity, though hesitant to join 
the Church. In her Letter to a Priest she tells us why, 
She says, in her opening sentence, that when she 
reads the catechism of the Council of Trent she 
feels she has nothing in common with the religion 
there taught. But when she reads the New 
Testament, the mystics, the liturgy, and watches 
the celebration of the Mass, she feels ‘* with a sort 
of conviction that this faith is mine or, to be more 
precise, would be mine without the distance 
placed between it and me by my imperfection. 
This results in a painful spiritual state.’’ 

A large part of the Letter to a Priest is taken up 
with parallels between Christianity and other 
religions, some of them very striking. Unfortun- 
ately, the parallelism is sometimes strained and 
even non-existent. It is surprising that so 
accomplished a woman should take seriously 
Tertullian’s information that Tiberius, only a little 
while after the Crucifixion, proposed to the 
Senate that Jesus should be enrolled among the 
gods of the Roman Empire. 


A, D. Howell Smith 


| 


Correspondence 


Nature Cure 
Sirn,—Mr Cook has 
expressed his astonishment in the 
April 
that readers of this magazine should 
with a 
issue) of my 


Desmond 


issue of Rationalist Review 


favourable 
book 


has an ex- 


be presented 
(Feb 
Natural Therapy. He 
clusive belief in orthodox medicine 
school which 


deviates from its teachings to be a 


review 


and considers any 


nuisance and its followers to be 


fools who show ‘* colossal ignor- 
ance’’ and disturb the 
work of those who possess the 
monopoly of knowing the right way 
of healing. 

It seems to me that Mr Cook does 
not know much about Nature Cure 


serious 


as | have described it. As a rationa- 
list he should know that no school 
of science has any right to claim to be 
in the possession of absolute truth 
and he ought to be aware of the 
tentative nature of scientific theory, 

Natural Therapy 
orthodox medicine by interpreting 


differs from 
Nature mainly trom the point of 
view of teleological rather than 
mechanistic causation, The inte- 
gration of the two approaches is 
possible and necessary, leading to a 
synthesis in medicine. 

ethical 


stressed 


The emphasis on the 
aspect of Nature 
by Dr 


greatly strengthens its case, Do 


Cure, 
Allinson in his review, 
rationalists deny that man is respon- 


sible for his actions, including 
those on which his health depends? 
bk. K. LeDERMANN 


londen, W2 


Marriage and Divorce 
Sin,—When the Bishop of Mon- 
mouth replied to Sir Alan Herbert 
on the above subject, he stressed 
the ‘* law of Christ ’’ and quoted 
freely from St Matthew's Gospel. 
Very erudite scholars maintain 
that the moral teaching of the 
Gospels at least can be traced to 
Jewish Canonical or Apocryphal 
legends—preserved not in ‘* writ- 
ings ’’ but handed down—as was 


the custom 
generations. 

Different writers adapted these 
sayings, hence the Four Gospels 
with certain discrepancies and differ- 
ences and containing Aramaic ex 
pressions that certainly denote a 
pre-Christian origin, 

It is against all historical tradition 
to say ‘* Christ said this’’ or 
** Christ said that '’ or that such is 
** the law of Christ.’’ The ‘‘ letter 
of the law "’ was the last thing we 
can imagine Christ enforcing- 
rather did He emphasize ‘* the spirit 
of the law.”’ 

Verbal quotations of isolated 
passages alienated from their con- 
text to suit an immediate writer or 
speaker usually narrows the outlook 
and is generally historically unsound. 

No one can quote from the New 
Testament and historically say *‘ that 
is the Law of Christ,’’ as witness 
Papias (Bishop of Hierapolis of the 
second century, whom the medieval 
Church tried to suppress), who 
wrote ‘‘ Matthew collected the 
oracles in the Hebrew language and 
each translated them as best he 
could.’’ ‘As best he could’’ 
sums up the whole position, Bishop 
Papias wrote that he made it his 
object to gather all the “‘ oral 
tradition ’’ of the elders of the 
Church, He inquired what was 
said by Andrew, Peter, Philip, 
Thomas, James, John, or Matthew 
and adds ‘‘ Matthew composed the 
oracles in Hebrew and each one 
interpreted them as he was able.’’ 

The laws that govern human life, 
whether in reference to Marriage 
and Divorce or any other vital 
matter, should be subject to the 
highest tribunal of all—Mind and 
Intelligence. 


by word of mouth for 


Ashtead L. S. A, Cowan, MA 
Proof of Telepathy? 
In A New Approach to Psyc hical 


Antony Flew evades 


completely the most 


Researe h, 
remarkable 
demonstrations of telepathy given by 
the Piddingtons. It is true they were 
given under the guise of entertain- 
ment, otherwise they would not 
have been accepted by the BBC, It 


is little short of a miracle that they 
obtained a hearing at all, But none of 
this detracts from the authenticity of 
their performances. 

Those who have read The Pidding- 
tons, by Russell Braddon, will recol-. 
lect that Braddon and Piddington met 
in Changi prisoner-of-war camp in 
They 
telepathic communication after read- 
ing an article in Digest by J. B. 
Rhine, primarily with the view of 
keeping their minds alive, 


Singapore. developed this 


They 
became so expert that they enter- 
tained the others with their demon- 
strations, The y which 
raged over these shows had the most 
stimulating effects on the minds of 


controversy 


their fellow sufferers, 

While in camp, they passed tests 
devised by two doctors, two 
psychologists, a member of the 
Psychical Research Society, a lay 
preacher, a lawyer, another scien 
tist, and 


stating 


were given a certificate 
‘the tests could not have 
been accomplished without some 
means ol thought transterence."’ 

After return to Australia, Sidney 
Piddington met the young actress 
Lesley Pope, and finding he could 
transmit they 


devised a show and succeeded in 


thoughts to her, 
broadcast ing, 

In their broadcasts with the 
BBC they adhered to their method 
of giving their shows live and 
This book con- 
tains important evidence, It is out 
of print at present, unfortunately, 
but in circulation at public libraries. 
Dorotuy Perens 


as entertainment, 


London 


The Nature of Religion 
Sin,—Mr Gerald Bullett is com- 
pletely mistaken about the nature 
of religion, Can he really believe 
that Westminster Abbey 
by or for * solitary spirits? ’’ In 
talk 
Religion is 


was built 


a recent broadcast Prolessor 


Evans-Pritchard said 


not an individual matter, It is a 
social phenomenon, something gen 
eral, traditional, and obligatory,’ 
No one who does not approa h it 
take 


first step towards understanding it. 
Usk, Mon RAGLAN 


on those lines can even the 


UL 
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Warner’s Tales 


BENJAMIN FARRINGTON 


ITH his Men and Gods and his Greeks 

and Trojans Rex Warner revealed a 

talent for retelling the myths and legends 
of the Greeks. It may be doubted, however, 
whether he has ever exploited this gift more 
happily than in the present collection of tales 
from the tragedians.!~ Warner's Tales from 
Euripides we might call it, if we add the reminder 
that two of the nine, Prometheus and Agamemnon, 
have A:schylus for their source. The stories can 
be enjoyed separately, but, taken as a whole, the 
book is found to have a certain unity. 

In the fifth century before Christ the Greek 
critical faculty was wide awake. The first story, 
Prometheus, sets the tone by its bold inquiry into the 
mysterious relationship of gods with gods and of 
gods with men ; and the other eight explore, in one 
way or another, the workings of the capricious 
and contradictory providence the Olympians 
exercised over the heroes they chose to protect 
or persecute. Always the story comes first, for 
these are most skilful narratives; but behind the 
plots we detect the subtle and sensitive analysis of 
the characters of Zeus, Apollo, Aphrodite, Artemis. 

What intriguing stories, then, are here— 
Alcestis, Phaedra, the two Iphigenias, Helen, and 
the rest—with their double appeal to our love 
of a good tale and our love of a bit of philosophy. 
Rex Warner knows perfectly what he is about and 
never puts his foot wrong. There is a fairy-tale 
directness and simplicity in the telling, which 
will suit the juvenile reader, and which invite 
reading aloud and broadcasting. But there is food 
also for the adult mind, for the plots retain the 
depth and sophistication given to them by the 
great dramatists who created them. Naturally 
they lose something of the passion and poetry of the 
old dramas. But they are not translations ; they are 
retellings, fresh works of art, transformed out ot 
the dramatic into narrative form, and rethought 
in the new medium. 

All that could impede the swift flow of the 


1'The Vengeance of the Gods,’’ by Rex Warner. 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 12s 6d. 


from Euripides 


Professor Farrington, author of many 
books on the classical world, gives high 
praise to Rex Warner’s new version 
of some of the myths of ancient Greece 


narrative, all embroidery, all comment, is cut 
away. The point, the pathos, the irony, the 
tension of the tales arise solely trom the skilled 
ordering of the incidents, It is satisfactory, too, 
to observe that they avoid the element of surprise. 
The Greeks took every opportunity to give away 
the plot; for out of the maturity of their art they 
perceived that the deeper interest is in the hap- 
penings themselves, not in being taken by surprise 


Hippolytus and Artemis, a drawing from 
The Vengeance of the Gods 


by them. 
|, 
\ 4 N BN. \; 
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Doctor’s Dilemma? 


LUDOVICI* 


N 1885 Pasteur injected a nine-year-old boy 
with a vaccine after he had been bitten by a mad 
dog and was already incubating the disease. 
The little boy did not get rabies and Pasteur 


once and for all established the principle of 


inoculation against infective disease. However, 


he had used living vaccines his work, which 
carried risks in treating humans, and it was Sir 
Almroth Wright (1861-1947) who successfully 
began inoculation against typhoid using heat- 
killed vaccines. Wright became the exponent of a 
theme which rang out new in medical science; 


immuno-therapy, or the preventive treatment of 


disease, and he coined the electrifying aphorism 
that the physician of the future will be an 
immunizator.”’ 

To Metchnikov, Pasteur’s disciple, the 
of immunity from disease was the white corpuscle 
in the blood, the phagocyte. 
thirty-five-thousand-million phagocytes wandering 


cause 


There are some 


* 1. J. Ludovici is the author 
of the only available bio- 
graphy of Sir Alexander 
Fleming, the discoverer 
of peni« illin, 
Fleming: Discoverer of 
Penicillin.’’ (Dakers.) 15s. 


entitled 


Sir Alexander Fleming 
(left) with Sir Almroth 
Wright in the laboratory 
of the 
Institute at St 
Hospital, a few 


Wright-Fleming 
Mary's 

years 
before the latter's death 
in 1947. 
great admirer of Wright 


Fleming was a 


and his work, and spoke of 
him as his ‘* master 
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about in the blood-stream of the normal adult, and 
when microbes attack, these phagocytes sepltan 
and digest them. He called this phagocytosis. 
To the Germans, Koch, von Behring and others, 
the cause of immunity from disease was the 
bactericidal power of the fluid. The 
ensuing controversy between the French and 
German schools has been called the «* New Thirty 
Years War,’’ and it remained undecided until 
Wright and his workers at St Mary’s Hospital, 
London, found that it was not enough for phagocyte 
and microbe to come together. The microbe had 
in some fashion to be made palatable first. Or as 
Shaw in The Dector’s makes Ridgeon 
(supposedly Wright) say: ‘‘ The phagocytes 
won't eat the microbes unless the microbes are 
nicely buttered for them.”’ 

Wright and his team concluded that the 
** buttering ’’ was done by a property in the blood 
serum which they called opsonin, a derivation 
from the Greek opsono: | prepare victuals for. 
And they argued that if they could measure a man’s 


blood 


Dilemma 


fips 
—_ 
= 


opsonic power and tell whether he had too little 
opsonin with which to tempt the phagocytes 
in swallowing the microbes, then they could 
restore it to normal by giving an ‘appropriate 
dose of vaccine. Or again quoting The Doctor’ s 
Dilemma: Stimulate the phagocytes.”’ 

‘“* This was the growing point of medicine for 
twenty years,’’ remarks Dr Leonard Colebrook, 
Wright’s friend, co-worker and now biographer,' 
in his admirable study of this great and original 
man. Yet complex technical problems remained 
unresolved. In the mid-nineteen-thirties immuno- 
therapy started giving way to chemotherapy 
with the dramatic appearance of the sulfa drugs, 


and fell into total eclipse with the discovery of 


penicillin and other antibiotics. These antibiotics 
saw a climax in a long search, begun by Ehrlich 
who coined the word chemotherapy, for chemical 
compounds which destroy bacteria in the body 
without injuring the body cells. Thus while 
immuno-therapy means to encourage the natural 
resources of the body into fighting microbic 
invaders, chemotherapy means to blitz them with 
a chemical. However, wholesale use of penicillin 
and other antibiotics has revealed their deficiencies. 

Already in 1938, Sir Alexander Fleming, the 


1 «¢ Almroth Wright: Provocative Doctor and Thinker,’’ 


by Leonard Colebrook, (Heinemann,) 215, 


discoverer of penicillin, wrote to the editor of the 
British Medical Journal in an attempt to try to 
prevent physicians from discarding immunological 
methods entirely in favour of chemotherapy 
‘* when theoretically it should be so much better 
to combine the two.’”’ And in a recent annotation 
of the Lancet, Dr Colebrook reports the writer 
as stating: ‘* The time has come when arguments 
for vaccine therapy might usefully be re-examined 
in the light of new knowledge.”’ 

Is this a doctor's dilemma? And will somebody 
with a fresh mind return to the striking founda- 
tions laid by Wright and others? Will somebody 
bring about a synthesis between immuno-therapy 
and chemotherapy as Fleming believed possible 
and advocated? Let Dr Colebrook answer: 

Although new roads have opened up in medicine 
in the intervening years, Nature's primary defence 
mechanism against most microbic diseases is still, 
so far as we know, that of phagocytosis, regulated 
largely by the opsonic effect of serum as Wright 
conceived it. Upon this mechanism largely depends 
the issue of the incipient boil, or sore throat, or 
infected abrasion, or the hundred and one other ills 
of everyday life. And it is not impossible that in the 
future, with more knowledge at our disposal, 
medicine will turn again to Wright’s conception of 

** calling up the latent forces of the organism.”’ 

The physician of the future may yet become an 
immunizator. 


y predicament of the dictator is not a 
modern phenomenon, The Greek tyrants, 
to go no further back than that, faced the 
hatred of the people, the alienation of their 
friends and the misconstruction of posterity, and 
yet many of them tried sinc erely to work for 
their country and their cause, to commit evil 
to avoid a greater evil, to provoke violence only 
to forestall greater violence, This is the predica- 
ment of Jean Aguerra in M, Sartre’s In the Mesh 
(Dakers, 9s), a slight but careful exercise in a 
new literary form—the scenario. 

Jean, peasant-born, accustomed to the violence 
that surrounds peasant life, is thrust by cir- 
cumstances into the position of leader of the 
Revolution, His great friend, Lucien Drelitsch, is 


Uneasy Lies the Head 


his faithful admirer and adjutant, but is wholly 
committed to the belief that no victory is worth 
the death of one man. The mesh of external and 
internal force these friends apart; 
Lucien, that Aguerra is wilfully 
refusing to implement his political promises, 
edits a secret newspaper, He 
prison where he dies. 

Although the theme of In the Mesh is Aguerra’s 
trial and condemnation by Frangois, who inherits 
his position, and the problems and the means to 
deal with them that Aguerra in his turn had 
inherited, we realize at the end that the tyranny 
of Frangois will follow the same course to the 
same conclusion as that of Aguerra, We are all 
of us in the mesh, G.F.M, 


pressures 
convinced 


is thrown into 
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PERSONAL CHOICE 


The Girl of the Period 


BEALES 

rue Neo-Victorians are in the ascendant and Unreason 
is their prophet, All right-—let’s rub their noses in it! 
Below is reprinted Mrs Lynn Linton’s smash-hit of 
1868 
intellectuals’ weekly, the Saturday Review, of March 14 


The Girl of the Period, This was an article in the 


of that year, and it was noticed by the now forgotten 
(edited by Beckett) in the 
cartoon which accompanies the reprint, The cartoon 


Tomahawk Arthur 4 


article was 
Our 


was brutal but sharply pointed : the 


homiletical nonsense but caused a furore. 
very jumpy Victorian ancestors, whose hypocrisy on 
sex does not endear them to us, made a great song- 
and-dance about this poor rubbish, There promptly 
appeared blasts and counter-blasts, including three 
or four ** Girl of the Period ’’ periodic als. Beatrice 
Webb’s famous comment on personal vanity as an 
‘occupational disease of 


upper-class wealthy 


Victorian society is explanation enough of this 
introspective concern with social unrealities. In the 
‘sixties the attack on women’s social, legal and 
occupational disabilities had begun to gather momen- 
tum, Already Josephine Butler was president of the 
North of England Council for Promoting the Higher 
Education of Women; already the ardent band of 
women social reformers round Mary Carpenter and 
Louisa Twining had forced the problems of squalor 
and social inefficiency on a growing public through 
the Social Science Association: already women were 
widening the occupational opportunities of their sex. 
IME was when the phrase ‘‘a fair young 
English girl’’ meant the ideal of woman 
hood; to us, at least, of home birth and 
breeding. It meant a creature generous, capable, 
modest ; something franker than a Frenchwoman, 
more to be trusted than an Italian, as brave as an 
American but more refined, as domestic as a 
German and more graceful, It meant a girl who 
could be trusted alone if need be, because of the 
innate purity and dignity of her nature, but who 
was neither bold in bearing nor masculine in mind ; 
a girl who, when she married, would be her 
husband’s friend and companion, but never his 
rival; one who would consider his interests as 
identical with her own, and not hold him as just 
so much fair game for spoil; who would make his 
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house his true home and place of rest, not a mere 
passage -plac e for vanity and ostentation to pass 
through; a tender mother, a judicious mistress. 
But of late years we have changed the pattern, 
and have given to the world a race of women as 
utterly unlike the old insular ideal as if we had 


created another nation altogether, The Girl of 


the Period, and the fair young English girl of the 
past, have nothing in common save ancestry and 
their mother-tongue; and even of this last the 
modern version makes almost a new language, 
through the copious additions it has received from 
the current slang of the day. 

The Girl of the Period is a creature who dyes 
her hair and paints her face, as the first articles of 
her personal religion—a 
idea of life is fun; whose sole aim is unbounded 


creature whose sole 


luxury; and whose dress is the chief object of 


such thought and intellect as’ she possesses. Her 
main endeavour is to outvie her neighbours in the 
extravagance of fashion. No matter if, in the 
time of crinolines, she sacrifices decency ; in the 
time of trains, cleanliness; in the time of tied- 
back skirts, modesty ; no matter, either, if she 
makes herself a nuisance and an inconvenience to 
everyone she meets—the Girl of the Period has 
done away with such moral muffishness as con- 
sideration for others, or regard for counsel and 
rebuke, It was all very well in old-fashioned 
times, when fathers and mothers had 
authority and were treated with respect, to be 
tutored and made to obey; but she is far too fast and 
flourishing to be stopped in mid-career by these 
slow old morals; and as she lives to please herself 


some 


she does not care if she displeases everyone else, 
This imitation of the demi-monde in dress leads 
to something in manner and feeling, not quite so 
pronounced perhaps, but far too like to be 
honourable to herself or satisfactory to her 
friends. It leads to slang, bold talk and general 
fastness; to the love of pleasure and indifference 
to duty ; to the desire of money before either 
love or happiness; to uselessness at home, 
dissatisfaction with the monotony of ordinary 
life, horror of all useful work; in a word, to the 


and_ selfishness—to the 
fatal effects arising from want of high 
principle and absence of tender feeling. 


worst forms of 
most 


luxury 


No one can say of the modern English girl that 
she is tender, loving, retiring or domestic. The 
old fault so often found by keen- sighted French- 
women, that she was so fatally romanesque, so 
prone to sacrifice appearances and social advantages 
for love, will never be set against the Girl of the 
Period. Love indeed is the last thing she thinks of, 
and the least of the dangers besetting her. 
ina cottage 


Love 
that seductive dream which used to 
vex the heart and disturb the calculations of the 
prudent mother—is now a myth of past ages. 
The legal barter of herself for so much money, 
representing so much dash, so much luxury and 
pleasure—that is her idea of marriage; the only 


idea worth entertaining. 

The 
easily, 
They may 


Girl of the Period does 


not marry 
Men are afraid of her; 


and with reason. 
amuse with her for an 
evening, but they do not readily take her for 
life. Besides, after all her efforts, she is only a 
poor copy of the real thing; and the real thing is 
far more amusing than the copy, because it is real. 
Men can get that whenever they like; and when 
they go into their mothers’ drawing-rooms, with 
their sisters and their sisters’ friends, 
something of quite a different flavour. 


themselves 


they want 


It we must have only one kind of thing, let us have 
it genuine, and the queens of St John’s Wood in 
their unblushing rather than their 
imitators and make-believes in Bayswater and 
Belgravia. or, at whatever cost of shocked 
self-love or pained modesty it may be, it cannot 
be too plainly told to the modern English girl 
that the net result of her present manner of life is 


honesty 


to assimilate her as nearly as possible to a class of 


women whom we must not call by their proper— 
or improper—name, And we are willing to 
believe that she has still some modesty of soul 
left hidden under all this effrontery of fashion, and 
that, if she could be made to see herself as she 
appears to the eyes of men, she would mend her 
ways before too late. 


The marvel in the present fashion of life among 
women is, how it holds its ground in spite of the 
disapprobation of men. 
time notion that the sexes were 
other, and that it was only natural for them to 
please each other, and to set themselves out for 


It used to be an old 
made for each 


that end. 


But the Girl of the Period does not 


** The Girl of the Period! or painted by a Prurient 
Prude *’ ( from The Tomahawk,’’ 1868) 


please men. She 
elevates them; 


pleases them as little as she 
and how little she does that the 
class of women she has taken as her model of 
itself testifies. All men whose opinion is worth 
having prefer the simple and genuine girl of the 
past, with her tender little ways and pretty 
bashful modesties, to this loud and rampant 
modernization, with her false red hair and painted 
skin, talking slang as glibly as a man, and by 
preference leading the conversation to doubtful 
subjects. She thinks she is piquante and exciting 
when she thus makes herself the bad copy of a 
worse original; and she will not see that though 
men laugh with her they do not respect her; 
though they flirt with her they do not marry her; 
she will not believe that she is not the kind of 


thing they want, and that she is acting against 


Nature and her own interests when she disregards 
their advice and offends their taste. We do not 
understand how she makes out her account, 
viewing her life from any side; but all we can do is 
to wait patiently until the national madness has 
passed, and our women have come back to the old 
English ideal, once the most beautiful, the most 
modest, the most essentially womanly in the 
world. 


a 
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Rainbows 


HECTOR HAWTON 


HY should a religious talk be one of 

the most popular features on American 

TV, competing effortlessly with thrillers 
and cabarets, film stars and crooners ? 

The question is prompted by the enormous 
following of Fulton J. Sheen, a Roman Catholic 
Bishop, some of whose scripts are now available 
in book form.! I do not think the secret lies in the 


stage props—the impressive episcopal robes and 
blackboard—though they make a vivid appeal to 
the eye of the viewer. 


Neither the arts of a 
practised preacher nor the persuasive logic of a 
professional philosopher—although Fulton J. Sheen 
is both—-provide an adequate answer. The secret 
of his appeal is rather that optimism so dear to a 
transatlantic public which presents even religious 
conversion as a recipe for making everyone’s life a 
success story. 

Here are no dread abysses of angst in which to 
cast oneself, no tormenting doubts to be over- 
come, The forces of Light are endearing cherubs, 
the powers of Darkness mere whispering imps. 
Man is pictured aimlessly adrift between the two 
until the discovery is made of a purpose in life, 
We long—who does not? know the truth 
about the universe in which we find ourselves; we 
crave for a love with a constant ecstasy, in which 
there is neither loneliness nor boredom. But if we 
possess a desire for such happiness, so the argu- 
ment runs, it must be attainable. And that is 
basically the good news the Bishop brings—the 
fact that what we most want is within our reach, if 
only we choose to grasp it. 

There is in America a vast popular literature 
explaining that if you wish hard enough for a 
million dollars you will get it, that wishes are 
horses and yesterday’ s bell-hop can become 
tomorrow's tycoon, This attractive theory has 
made. less headway in Europe, where it is some- 
what harder to believe that there are unlimited 


by Bishop Sheen, 
128 6d. 


Ass Life is Worth Living, 
(Peter Davies.) 251 pp; 


in the Sky 


High pressure salesmanship is used by 
old and new religions in the United 
States. The success of this 
in this review 


is seen 
of three new books 


possibilities or that trees can grow into the sky. 
We have almost forgotten that our own Middle 
Ages produced the very argument that now finds 
favour in the Middle West. But as a scholastic 
philosopher, Bishop Sheen is only too well aware 
of the classical doctrine that the desire for perfect 
beatitude entails the possibility of its attainment 
—that we should not wish to be immortal if we 


were not so, and we should not seek God if He 
did not exist. 
In the Bishop’s broadcasts all this heavy 


theology is wrapped in silver paper with an 
expertise that even those who suspect a non 
sequitur must admire. The twenty-six of these 
broadcast talks now published make entertaining 
reading and are amusingly illustrated. They are 
worth serious study as examples of the art of 
propaganda, The technique of modern salesman- 
ship is applied without vulgarity and with 
undoubted effectiveness to religion. 

What Bishop Sheen really means by religion is 
evident enough from his ring and robe, but it is 
played down in the scripts. He naturally holds 
that all roads lead to Rome, but there is little to 
disturb any but the most bigoted Protestant. In 
this he follows the prescription of Loyola: 
find some point of agreement with your opponents, 
and soft-pedal your differences so that you can 
enter through that open door. 


You go in with 
him and come out with yourself. 


The wide open door in America is anti- 
Communism, The urbanity with which the 
attitude of the Church to private morals _ is 


explained deserts the Bishop when he turns to 
** godless Russia.’’ He pours scorn on the idea that 
Russia wants ‘A peace overture by 
Russia will be the beginning of another Pearl 
Harbour.’’ Should we, then, while observing 
the duty to love Communists, drop hydrogen 
bombs on their cities? This is surely a question 


peace 


PERSONAL SOCIAL 


WAN GOD YOKED THEM 
BE ALONE TOFORM 


This time 
his subject is human love and his method ‘ scientific’ 


How the television Bishop puts it across, 


that requires a plain answer, But at the most 
interesting point the Bishop rubs his syllogisms 
from the blackboard. 

His enormous audience, after all, must be kept 
cheerful; not for them the fashionable European 
voices of despair, The trouble with the world lies 
inside the human _ heart, with material, 
external things. Life is worth living and full of 
romance. There is a thrill in monotony, reward in 
a loveless marriage, and liberation in pain. 
‘* The Divine Plan is to have real joys in the next 
life.”’ 

It seems a far cry from a scholarly, Louvain- 
trained theologian to revivalist hysteria in Harlem 
where Father Divine has also scored a notable 
success on his own level. He claims that twenty 
million negroes believe he is God; and he believes 
it himself. The story of his rise from an obscure 
gardener in the deep South to a fortune and 
apotheosis is vividly told by Sara Harris.? The 
property holdings he controls are worth over six 
million dollars yet he has never paid a penny 
income. tax. There is a Mother Divine, angels in 
plenty, banquets and ecstasies. In short, there is a 
negro heaven on earth—an escape from the 
misery of the despised and dispossessed. It is 
the negro protest and flight from an ugly reality 
which the white man’s religion fails to reach. 

Is it intrinsically more absurd than such white 
extravagances as Jehovah’s Witnesses? Their 
curious history is admirably told by Royston Pike.* 
Although their headquarters are in New York, 
their missionaries are active all over the world. 


not 


2 The Incredible Fother Divine, 
(W. H., Allen.) 250 pp; 16s. 

3 Jehovah's Witnesses, ’’ by Royston Pike. 
Watts.) 144 pp; 10s 6d. 


by Sara Harris. 


Started by Pastor Russell in 1852, the movement 
attracted immediate attention by preaching the 
imminent end of the world, It acquired funds by 
the sale of miraculous wheat. The mantle of the 
prophet next descended on Judge Rutherford and a 
quite astonishing theology developed. The central 
theme is that everybody will be given a second 
chance in the millennial age which began when 
Christ returned (invisibly) in 1914, After the 
battle of Armageddon the world will become an 
earthly paradise, the wicked will be annihilated 
and the elect—precisely 144,000—will ultimately 
reign from heaven, 

Bishop Sheen may well smile at these rival 
versions of the Divine Plan, but the passage of time 
softens the harsh outlines of the incredible. 
The cultured pagan also smiled at the foolishness 
of fanatics from Palestine who claimed that God 
had walked the earth and that the end of the world 
was at hand. He would agree that men crave for 
happiness but doubt if they would exchange it for 
truth. The removal of illusory happiness is the 
demand for real happiness and the removal of 
conditions that make illusions necessary, as Marx 
pointed out long ago. One need not be a Com- 
munist to feel that he went to the heart of the 
matter and that nothing is more fatal than to be 
distracted by rainbows in the sky, 
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EMMA GREY 


N June 


foreigner of obscure birth with few English 


acquaintances, arrived in Charles Street, May- 
fair, and almost overnight 


1766 a young woman painter, a 


‘shared with hoops 
of extra magnitude, toupees of superabundant 
floweriness, shoe-heels of vividest scarlet and 
china monsters of superlative ugliness, the privi- 
lege of being the rage.’’ Her name was Angelica 
Kauffmann and she was the rage for the rest of her 
life, long after the hoops, the toupees, the shoe- 
heels and the china monsters had been cast on the 
dust-heap of fashion. Her story, told in anew book, ! 
is a rising graph of success, And her success 
was due to a graceful minor talent, much applica- 
tion, much charm and a chameleon-like sensitivity 
to the changing colours of the mode. 

Angelica was the daughter of a Swiss journeyman 
painter who gave her a good grounding in art, 
A pastel portrait of the Bishop of Como, drawn 
when she was twelve, first brought her into notice. 
She spent most of her youth travelling with her 
father, copying the works of the great masters, 
studying history, literature and music in her 
spare time, Her voice was beautiful and she wished 
to become a singer; but this hope was discouraged 
because singing was not considered a respectable 
career, 

It was Lady Wentworth, wile of the British 
Consul in Venice, who persuaded her to come to 
London, There, once Angelica had been intro- 
duced to Reynolds, the bright road of success lay 
before her. She was made a foundation member of 
the Royal Academy; she was presented at court; 
notabilities of all kinds flocked to have their 
portraits painted. Besides portraiture her work 
included vast historical and mythological paintings, 
water-colours for engraving, interior decoration, 
seenic design and even fans. During the fifteen 
years of her stay in England she is said to have 
earned fourteen thousand pounds. 

Her personal success was equally great. The 
smart society of the day (whic h set coronets far 
above kind hearts) was at the feet of this modest, 


I **Angelica,”’ by Adeline Hartcup, (Heinemann.) 215, 


4 


Heroine without a Hero 


There were two husbands but no hero 


in the life of Angelica Kauffman, the 
beautiful eighteenth-century painter, 


so much admired by her contemporaries 


moral and perfectly respectable young woman. 
She had a genius for friendship and charmed even 
the miser Nollekens (who stole nutmegs from the 
Academy banquet) into giving her a present. 
She had many suitors, including Fuseli, Nathaniel 
Dance and, it was rumoured, Sir Joshua himself, 
but accepted none of them. This may have been 
her father’s doing. As a source of income she was 
too valuable to lose. 

Then came disaster, She let herself be tricked 
into marriage by an adventurer, the so-called Count 
de Horn, who also was anxious to cash in on this 
very gilt-edged security. The story is far from 
clear and the ‘‘ Count’s’’ identity remains a 
mystery. Her friends exposed him and forced 
him to leave the country and, on payment of 
three hundred guineas, he signed a deed of 
separation, But it was not until fourteen years 
later that his death set her free. 

Her second marriage was to the Venetian 
painter Antonio Zucchi, a contemporary of her 
father’s, a man with a shrewd money-sense who 
could be trusted to protect the precious invest- 
ment. They settled in Italy where Angelica 
painted more royalties, earned more money, 
gathered more friendships. 

Goethe was captivated by Angelica on one ot 
his visits to Italy. an 
admirable, delicate, clever, good woman, my 
best acquaintance here in Rome.”’ 


He described her as ** 


But she was 


not as happy as her wealth and talent should have 


made her. ‘‘ She is tired of painting to a market 
and her old husband also finds it over-pleasant 
that so much money can be earned by what is 
often very little work. Now she would like to 
paint for her own pleasure . . . But this may not 
be.’’ So, on to her prosperous, honourable 
old age, widowhood and peaceful death. 

“* Angelica pleased and deserved to please 


|_| 


the age in which she lived and the race for whom 
she wrought,’’ wrote Fuseli after her death. Sh« 
desired to please ; the rewards of pleasing were 
great and for them she sacrificed her own artistic 
vision. Only the very greatest can be for all time 
as well as for an age. Today most of her work 
seems insipid. As Mrs Hartcup says, ‘‘ Only in 
some of the portraits and in her decoration, the 
icing-sugar ceilings and mantelpieces, the friezes 
and painted medallions which find their perfect 
settings in the houses designed by Robert and 
James Adam—does her small-scale talent travel 
across the centuries.’’ 

Angelica Kauffmann has been curiously neglected 
by modern writers. It is true that, as a heroine, 
she is obstinate material. Though her part is 
engaging it contains few speeches. The climax 
of the drama happens off stage. There is a crowd 
of supers and no hero. 

Mrs Hartcup, like a skilled producer, has 
overcome these difficulties with elegance and 
dash. She is scholarly without being dull, readable 
without romancing. Her book is a fascinating 
addition to the history of a fascinating age. 


The Confusion of 


J. B. S. Haldane 


C. D. DARLINGTON 


ENETICS is the study of the determination 
of the properties of living organisms, 
especially those long-range _ properties 
which we attribute to heredity. Biochemistry 
is the study of the materials and processes con- 
cerned with this determination especially as 
revealed by the specification of the molecules 
taking part. Looking forward, therefore, we 
expect to see Genetics and Biochemistry as aspects 
of the same thing. Looking back, however, as we 
have to do in describing the results of recent study, 
we see their relationships as arising in two 
apparently unconnected branches of science. 
Only gradually were these two branches seen to 
shoot from the same stem. 
One branch of chemical genetics arose from 
the work of Garrod who, beginning in 1902, 
pointed out that many errors in the human 


oe 


metabolism, ‘‘ congenital diseases ’’ as they are 
called, which were chemically specifiable, showed 
mendelian inheritance and were therefore as we 
should say genetically determined. Later this idea 
was developed by Wheldale who in 1909 applied 
it to the understanding of flower pigments. 
Studies of these kinds were all concerned with 
the ends of growth and development and determi- 
nation. 

The other branch of chemical genetics is the 
direct study of the chemistry of the genes, the 
chromosomes, and the cell, It was a study of the 
beginnings of determination, It began much earlier 
but it reached its climax somewhat later. The 
union of these two branches came only during 
the last fifteen years from the study of the chemical 
genetics of micro-organisms, fungi, and bacteria, 
in which the beginnings and the ends of develop- 
ment and determination were no longer separated. 
The result of this union is an unexampled ferment 
in the study of biology today, 

This preamble is necessary if we are to under- 
stand the importance and also the difficulties of 
the task Professor Haldane sets himself in writing 
a book on chemical genetics.' But this is not 
all. Professor Haldane’s mind is packed with 
information accumulated during over forty years of 
intense interest in this subject. And he attempts 
to condense it into a short book. How does he 
succeed ? 

The introductory account is a masterpiece of 
concise presentation of genetics, It follows, to be 
sure, the classical principles of Morgan: that is to 
say the chromosomes and the cell are held to be 
responsible for the results of experimental 
breeding but they come in only where they are 
needed to explain these results, At this stage 
their chemistry is not introduced. The next five 
chapters build on this foundation which is also 
the foundation of Garrod and Wheldale. They 
show the chemistry of the ends of determination 
fitting in with the classical and we may say 
mechanistic theory. The last three chapters 
introduce the chemistry of the beginnings. They 
show the simple system breaking down. They 
show the difficulties of separating ends from 
beginnings in micro-organisms, They show the 
impossibility of separating viruses and plasmagenes. 
At this point the biochemist and even the gene- 
ticist may confused, For these are 


become 


1 «* The Biochemistry of Genetics,’’ by J.B. S. Haldane, 
(Allen and Unwin.) 126 pp; 153. 
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difficulties which the introduction gave us no 
reason to expec a. 

To make good this oversight Professor Haldane 
begins in these last chapters piecemeal to bring 
in the neglected chemistry of chromosomes and 
mutation which should have come at the beginning. 
And to make matters worse he plunges into 
polemics. In all three of these chapters he rounds 
on Lysenko and his supposed ally the unhappy 
Hinshelwood both of whom have been guilty 
of priori arguments ’’ about genetics. But 
why bother the poor reader with this private war? 
Have we not enough to do with arguments based 
on evidence? No less distracting are the dark 
allusions to authors names cannot be 
mentioned and whose works cannot be quoted, 
And then there are the little arguments about the 
British and United States governments which 
among all governments, apparently, are most 
inclined to interfere with research in genetics. 

This of instruction and 
controversy reflects, we may well feel, a certain 


whose 


outward confusion 


inward confusion in Professor Haldane’s mind. 


It accounts for his contradictions. How is it that 
one gene (on p 27) ‘* has preserved its functional 
activity ’’ since the late Cretaceous while other 
genes (on p 111) “‘ are destroyed at every nuclear 
division ’’? It also accounts for his unwillingness 
to translate the learned vocabulary of genetics, 
cytology, plant and animal anatomy, chemistry 
and medicine into plain English. The biochemists 
to whom the book is addressed will know their 
DNA and their ATP. But how many of them 
will understand ascospores and zygotene, acinar 
hypertrophy and polygenic inheritance ? 

At the end of our journey we still cannot see the 
wood for the We arrive home with a 
plentiful supply of projects and a few profound 
ideas, many chemical formule, ail correct save 
two (p 54), and a number of nice paradoxes 
and wholesome misgivings. But, unless we had it 
before we started, we cannot have picked up 


trees. 


anything that would pass for a general picture 
of the subject. 


DISTINGUISHED reviewer 

has put into one of the lower literary cate- 
gories the sort of novel at which we exclaim, 
“How true!’’ But there are few greater 
delights than that sort of spiritual fusion between 
reader and author which certain of the novels 
that fall into this category can induce. Such a 


contemporary 


novel, a couple of years ago, was Thomas Hinde’s 
Mr Nicholas, Such another is Lucky Jim by 
Kingsley Amis (Gollancz, 12s 6d). 

Mr Amis’s novel, the first, we hope, of many, 
comes as no signpost in the history of fiction, It 
is not experimental, It contains no private jokes 
nor universal truths ; it betrays no idiosyncrasies 
of style, It is both straightforward and readable. 
Intelligence and significance do not necessarily 
imply obscurity. 

Jim Dixon comes from the North country. 
He served in the RAF. His academic record, 
we may hazard, was not distinguished. Some- 
how he gets himself a Le« tureship in a provincial 
university where his struggle for self-expression 
contends, in the end successfully, with his 


A Man of 


His Time | 


anxiety to keep his job, Jim is a schemer with an 
instinctive and unacknowledged talent for facial | 
and aural mimicry. His capacity for pity, like his | 
sexual appetites, spring inevitably from his 
background. Both lead him into nightmare 
situations, in which his Machiavellian but basically 
well-intentioned scheming only entangles him 
still further. 

In all these things, we claim, Jim is a man of 
Pace Mr Philip 


Toynbee, the experimental novel is not, as it 


his era and so is his creator. 


was in the ‘twenties, an expression of the times, 
The effects of university teaching, particularly in 
philosophy which spreads outward and down- 
ward to embroil most other subjects, create a 
pragmatic, try-it-and-see attitude toward life. 
This has superseded even the splendid standpoint 
of Language, Truth and Logic, The only thing to be 
dogmatic about is not being dogmatic, All this 
Kingsley Amis reflects amusingly in a book 
which, despite its lack of pretension, is a 
welcome addition to that small collection of 
novels we look forward to reading again. 

James GUTHRIE 
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MUSIC AND 


MUSICIANS | 


The Imp is 


SCOTT GODDARD 

HE scene is the Wigmore Hall some twenty 

or more years ago, at any rate a time, long 

since passed, when Ernest Newman could 
be seen at a recital there of an evening. A young 
man, up from the country but a few months 
previously, is now starting to try to hold down 
a small assignmient on a big paper. Diffident 
and sometimes even terrified, he goes where he 
is commanded to go. That night it was a Wigmore 
Hall recital he had to cover. He knew the great 
men by sight but was not aware that behind the 
scenes, behind that scene that night, things had 
been working in his favour. For as he looked 
round for a corner in which to hide his insigni- 
ficance a voice murmured, ‘‘ Come and sit by 
me.’’ I have it on the highest authority, the most 
intimate authenticity, that at that moment the 
young music critic took new heart. He has told 
me more than once that he will never forget 
Ernest Newman's ‘thought for him that evening 
nor ever dare remind him of the occurrence; 
which is wise. But I may mention it, being so far 
removed from it all. 

We English harbour an ineradicable emotion 
over the bare fact of longevity. Be a man never 
so undistinguished, he need only penetrate the 
eighties to become eligible not so much for a 
headstone as a headline. Let him reach the 
nineties and we fall down and worship. Nothing 
counts for so much as does the tale of a man’s 
years. Ernest Newman at eighty-five has an 
infinitely wider publicity value than Ernest 
Newman the author of the epoch-making Life of 
Wagner. To celebrate the birthday’s anniversary 
he lunched with some of us younger men last year. 
And the computation of those years faded into 
insignificance in the light of his achievement as 
writer and scholar. 

There was a day in Liverpool or some other 
large industrial centre when a certain bank official 
handed in his resignation. On that day there was 
born the earnest new man, his mind trained, 
presumably, to cast a column of figures at a 


Still Active 


glance, his pen already keen, his aim to cast a 
column of criticism in the teeth of a recalcitrant 
public. It was not long before people began to 
suspect that an imp had been let loose in their 
midst. That was perhaps fifty years ago. The 
imp is still devastatingly active. 

Coolly to reason a matter out completely; to 
judge, to criticize according to the dictates of 
reason, never of emotion; that is the example 
Ernest Newman eventually produced for later 
generations of music critics to contemplate, 
Bernard Shaw, with whom he was one day to cross 
swords, had begun to blaze that trail in music 
criticism. Newman, eschewing Shaw's wilfulness 
and content seemingly to write in a minor key, 
went farther. Let those who enjoyed skating 
have the surface to themselves, He kept to dry 
land and like the swift, industrious mole tunnelled 
into the earth and discovered some curious things 
among the roots of music and musicians. 

Before Wagner it was Gluck and Hugo Wolf 
that were submitted to Newman’s keen method 
and later it was Elgar. To Elgar he recently 
returned in one of the most penetrating studies 
of the man and his music that has ever been 
confined within the space of a short radio talk; an 
extraordinarily moving tribute, the emotion of a 
friend rationalized in its passage through the 
scholar’s mind, That mind, stored with learning, 
is encyclopaedic but has never been allowed to 
become bookish; though heaven knows enough 
books have been digested to tire, to nauseate, 
even, a less robust stomach, But there is never a 
whiff of midnight oil. The powerful memory 
assembles the necessary material in orderly 
perspective, the critical faculty surveys the 
subject, the written word that follows is the 
efficient servant carrying out the orders of a 
master, Newman’s style is never literary, He 
uses English as a precision instrument. What 
would Wagner have felt had he known that 
such an instrument, servant of such a mind, 
would one day lay bare his life and work? What 
a remarkable fate. 
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ANTONY FLEW 


N The Doors of Perception" Aldous Huxley 

describes his experiences after taking four- 

tenths of a gramme of mesealin; and proceeds 
to draw various large metaphysical and social 
morals from Though emphatically not 
the little masterpiece of some excitable 
reviewers, this is an interesting book and it may do 
some good: both by encouraging others to make 
judicious use of relatively innocuous drugs to 
extend the range of their experience; and by 
publicizing investigations of this and certain 
chemically similar but much less agreeable sub- 
stances which promise to be of the greatest 
importance to psychiatry—notably lysergic acid 
diethylamide which induces something very 
similar indeed to temporary schizophrenia.* 


these. 


Huxley looks at a nosegay in a small glass vase : 
‘“ IT was seeing what Adam had seen on the morning 
of his creation—the miracle, moment by moment, 
of naked existence "’ (p ti: as Wittgenstein put 
it in the Tractatus, ‘‘ Not how the world is but 
that it is, is the mystical ’’). 


An unflattering 
reference to Plato, 


poor fellow,’’ and then: 


My eyes travelled from the rose to the carnation, and 
from that feathery incandescence to the smooth 
scrolls of sentient amethyst which were the iris. 
The Beatific Chit 


Vision, Sat Being 
Awareness first 


Bliss —for the understood 
not on the verbal level, not by inchoate hints at a 
distance, but precisely and completely what these 
prodigious syllables referred to (pp 12-13). 


Anandra, 
time I 


Other objects were similarly transfigured : 


| looked down by chance, and went on passionately 
staring by choice, at my own crossed legs. Those 
folds-in the trousers—-what a labyrinth of endlessly 
significant complexity! And the texture of the grey 
flannel——-how rich, how 


deeply, 
sumptuous! (pp 24-2). 


mysteriously 


1 Chatto and Windus, 1954. 66 pp; 6s. 


2 Since writing this | have seen the paper by A, Hoffer, 
H. Osmond and J. Smythies (** Journal of Mental 
Science,"’ Jan 1954, Vol 100, No 418, pp 29-45) 
which suggests that work on these lines may yield a cure 
for schizophrenia, 


The Ephemeral Philosophy 


Our reviewer has tried the “ wonder ”’ 
drug, mescalin, with somewhat different 
results from those described in Aldous 
Huxley’s curious sequel to his quest 
for a “Perennial Philosophy ” 


And so it goes on, not all at quite this pitch, 
until he 


returned to that reassuring but profoundly un- 
satisfactory state known as ‘* being in one’s right 
mind’’ (p 49). 


The purely descriptive parts of this essay 
constitute a modestly useful addition to the 
literature. Huxley can write eloquently. But he 
is often imprecise unnecessarily. 's looking on 
from a considerable distance and without much 
interest at himself breakfasting (p 47) just, 
ordinarily, feeling quite detached; or, exotically, 
seeing himself from a point of view outside his 
own body? On the other hand the regular reference 
to different painters is helpful; and an interesting 
example of building up a new public vocabulary 
to describe unfamiliar private experience. (This 
is a method we have been using systematically in 
similar experiments in Aberdeen; by providing 
subjects with a stock of colour reproductions 
of paintings of very different styles, so that they 
have something physical to point to in trying to 
describe their mental imagery.) 


But the bounds Huxley makes beyond simple 
straightforward description of bizarre experience 
are quite another matter. No doubt it did all 
seem desperately important and significant at the 
time: and that is one more clinical fact about 
mescalin. But why should any of this be taken as a 
revelation of anything at all except the possibility 
of unfamiliar varieties of experience and the effects 
of taking four-tenths of a gramme of mes« alin? 
Huxley offers no reasons whatsoever, Perhaps he 
thinks references to Meister Eckhart (p 12), 
to Suzuki (p 13), to St John of the Cross (p 21), 
to Boehme (p 44), to the Summas (sic p 63) and 
to the ever handy Evans-Wentz “‘ edition of 
The Tibetan Book of the Dead’’ (p 45) are reasons. 


But the fact that Huxley’s experiences resemble 
those recorded by the famous mystics has not the 
slightest tendency to show either that they do or 
that they do not provide a true transcendent 
revelation: for the question of their causation 
has no necessary bearing on the question of their 
validity, and recognition of the analogy no more 
authenticates his experiences as revelatory than it 
discredits those of people who achieve the same 
results undosed.? What is needed to do the 


trick for Huxley is none of this: but some indepen- 
dent reason for taking such exotic experiences as 
pointing to fundamental facts about what the 
universe is like and how we ought to behave in it. 
And this is precisely what we have not got. 


Huxley however wants to insist that the 


experiences are not and cannot be the same ;:4 


I am not so foolish as to equate what happens under the 

influence of mescalin or any other drug, prepared or in 

the future preparable, with the realization of the end 

and ultimate purpose of human life: Enlightenment, 

the Beatific Vision (p 58, my italics, his capitals). 
Why ever not, at least in so far as these are experi- 
ences? Drugged experience, or similar experience 
occurring undrugged, may indeed not be what we 
should all aim at; but it is the sheerest dogmatism, 
and false at that,® to say that no drug can or could 
provide experiences in themselves indistinguish- 
able from those 
rest of the common currency of Huxley’s recent 
reading. 


The suggestions about developing some drug 


similar to mescalin to replace alcohol as the main | 


supplier of ‘‘ the need for frequent chemical 


vacations from intolerable selfhood and repulsive | 


surroundings ’’ (p 51) constitute a curious synthesis 
of the old lost Huxley of Brave New World in which 
people depended thus on the wonder drug soma, 
and the new regenerate Huxley of California’s 
religious overworld and The Perennial Philosophy. 
(To say nothing of the assumption, that seems to 
have filtered in from that other, robuster, 
California of Raymond Chandler’s Philip Marlowe, 


3 See on this e.g. W. James (** Varieties of Religious 
Experience,’’ Ch 1) and G. E, M. Anscombe in 
** Socratic Digest,’’ No, 4 (Blackwell, 1949). 

4 And yet he hoped ‘* by taking the appropriate drug . . . 
to know, from the inside, what the visionary . . 
(p 9). 

5 Vide e.g. James again, Ch XVI and Ch XVII. 
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Gives the RIGHT word at a glance! 
EASY — QUICK — SURE 


This absolutely new and 
wonderfully simple Idea 
and Word Chart is the 
most stimulating aid to 
quick thinking ever devised. 
It gives the word you want 
-when you want it. It 
puts words and ideas at 
your finger-tips. It pro- 
vides brilliant word power. 
New ideas spring to your 
mind. Your imagination 
is stirred by this simple but 
simply marvellous Chart 
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list of words that many 
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letters, talks, or ar~ use 
they make of words, more 
D forceful and inspiring,more 
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useful. To the amateur writer it should prove absolutely invaluable, 
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that alcoholic drinks are just for getting drunk 
with.) 

Curious too is the muddled naiveté of one who 
holds that a great advantage of such an alcohol 
substitute would be the release of ‘‘ many millions 
of acres of the most fertile soil in our age 
of rocketing population ’’ (p 51): and who then 
goes on to notice ina footnote on the very next 
page the persistent opposition of Roman Catholic 
officials to the use by American Indians of peyotl, 
the root containing mescalin. But this should 
suggest that the same force which cripples efforts 
to make parenthood voluntary (efforts which 
surely could if successful incidentally remove 


The American Way 


HE severest critics of the American Way 

of Life have always been Americans, and H 
Budd Schulberg is no exception to this simple 
rule, His latest book, ten short stories 4 
collected under the title Some Faces in the 
Crowd (Bodley Head, 19s 6d), is an anxious 
commentary on mid century America, despite 
its disarmingly entertaining style—-the longest 
and funniest story in the collection, for | 
instance, is at the same time the most threaten- 
ing. ‘* Your Arkansas Traveller ’’ describes 
how a small town ballad crooner draws a 
huge television audience by exploiting his 
own anti-intellectualism, xenophobia and 
comfortable hillbilly philosophy, coupled 
with a ** Shucks-folks you know-more-about 
this-stuff’n-I-do "’ approach, until he becomes 
accepted as a national oracle. 

There are several other morality tales, 
beside this success story of an irresponsible 
wisecracking wiseacre, which analyse acutely 
the temper of popular American attitudes 
today, particularly those toward war, mar- 
riage, colour, and even children. Already 
established as one of the finest living writers 
on boxing, Schulberg includes two new 
stories about the fight game, a theme peculli- 
arly suited to his talent for refining pity and 
terror trom the grossest symbols of physic al 
violence. 

It is certain, Schulberg is a writer who has 


something to say, and says it well, P.D.J.W. 


the worst population pressures) would be deployed 
massively against any such use of ‘* unnatural ’’ 
(i.e. new) stimulants: though no doubt the 
opposition would be weaker than that to contra- 
ception, which is supported by the dark powerful 
forces of the unconscious—male aggression, guilt 
over sexual enjoyment, and sexual frustration 
finding spiteful ferocious compensations. 

Marxists will enjoy the remarks (pp 53 ff) 
quoted from de Félice ‘‘ on the immemorial 
connection between religion and the taking of 
drugs.’’ But recent experience of the electoral 
influence of the Roman Church in Italy (e.g. the 
poster ‘* Stalin can’t see you: but God can *’) may 
save them from agreeing with the cynicism that 
is not realism, in: 

A firm conviction of the material reality of Hell 

never (sic) prevented medieval Christians from doing 

what their ambition, lust, or covetousness suggested 

(Pp 50). 

Anyone thinking of indulging in a shot of 
mescalin should be warned: that though relatively 
safe and not habit forming it should still be taken 
only under medical supervision and after a psychia- 
tric examination; and that not all are rewarded 
by any mystical insight into Is-ness or Suchness 
(p 13 and p 14) or ineffable longings “‘ to be left 
alone with Eternity in a flower, Infinity in four 
chair legs and the Absolute in the folds of a pair of 
flannel trousers! ’’ (p 27). The present reviewer 
has only managed to achieve, and that required 
direct ocular stimulation, eyes-shut imagery 
rather more vivid and more nearly autonomous 
than any he usually enjoys: combined with a 
tendency to feel slightly sick. But he was fortunate 
in comparison with the subject who spent 
twenty-four hours vomiting; and had absolutely 
no imagery. Cf Mescal: the Divine Plant, by H. 
Kliiver. 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH’S 
CROSSWORD 

The three winners were: 
poo 
Woodside, Ings, near 
Kendal, Westmorland 
a0 (2) Dr R. W. Pocock, 

AR 43 Exeter Road, NW2 

RCIA “im (3) S. D. Stennitt, 14 
Crich Avenue, Little- 
Aodotaoutosctu| Each receives a book token 


4 
4 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea cach. Entries should reach the Editor, 
‘Literary Guide,” ¢ & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, E C 4, by June 9g. 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


CLUES 


ACROSS 

1 ‘‘Introduction to 
Variety,’ by Charles 
Darwin (6, 2, 7). 

9 Twain's fruit and N. 
European (11, 4). 

10 To tread turned round. 

12 I estimate in anger. 

13 Boyinarow witha lamp, 

1¢ Mohammedan teaching; 


DOWN 
Drowned near Elsinore. 
Suffer in a dog. 
Little island no longer 
vacant, 
Path, or morsel. 
Pac cs 
Heavenly fields of Paris, 
Most 8 form of flattery. 
Faithful, but not waxy! 
Where art thou? In 
W onderland! 


not solar worshipper ! 14 Ease, 
17 Lit up. 16 Porcupine, or compa- 
20 Jewish ascetics. triot of Abraham. 
22 A bar is the reverse of a 17 Unlawful. 
party. 18 Painter of our mill. 
23 Flow out. 19 Attired like a salad. 
27 A martyred monarch, 21 Respect for royalty! 
3, 24 Pale as a bird. 
28 Blond hair sought by 25 Shocking. 
Greek sailors (3, 6, 6). 26 Weird. 


The solution will be 
printed next month 


ROBERT 


Penn Warren 


Bertrand Russell 
| NIGHTMARES 


of Eminent Persons 


Brother to Dragons 


GRAHAM GREENE 
writes: 
“A long narrative poem which I read with 
continuous interest and frequent excitement. 
Its success seems to me almost equal to its 
ambition.” 


The Queen of Sheba’s Nightmare 
Mr. Bowdler’s Nightmare 
The Psychoanalyst’s Nightmare 
The Metaphysician’s Nightmare 
The Existentialist’s Nightmare 
The Mathematician’s Nightmare 
Stalin’s Nightmare 
Eisenhower's Nightmare 
Dean Acheson’s Nightmarc 
Dr. Southport Vulpes’s Nightmare 
Zahatopolk 
Faith and Mountains 


Philip Toynbee 


* Because of the frequent restraints and 
felicities of the poet’s grander manner, 
because the total impression of * Brother to 
Dragons’ is a powerful and lingering one, it 
is impossible to doubt that Robert Penn 
Warren is a very considerable poet.” 
(Observer) 
Illustrated 98 6d net 
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Inside Buchmanism 
By Geoffrey Williamson Illus, 12s 6d net 


Kingsley Martin, in the New Statesman and Nation: ‘“ Frank Buchman should thank 
God for Geoffrey Williamson. He has reported on Buchmanism with absolute truth 
and honesty. ... Mr Williamson gives a fascinating account of Dr Buchman himself.” 
News Chronicle: ‘‘ There have been many books — praising Buchmanism and 
some violently ettacking it. I know of none like this . . . a reasoned, critical evaluation.” 
Belfast Telegraph: ‘ This thoughtful study .. . is the most interesting and intelligent 
account and analysis of the movement which has been published. ... A just, 
appreciative yet critical estimate of the Moral Re-Armament Movement.” 


William Thompson 


(1775-1833) BRITAIN’S PIONEER SOCIALIST, FEMINIST AND CO-OPERATOR 
By Richard K. P. Pankhurst 15s net 


Manchester Guardian: “An excellent biographical and expository study of the pioneer 
Socialist economist and feminist, the friend of Bentham and Owen, who had such a 
marked influence not only on John Stuart Mill and Marx but on the co-operative and 
trade union movements. Such a study was badly needed. Thompson has hitherto been 
a very shadowy figure, but Dr Pankhurst . . . has given him flesh and blood. A gap in 
what Mr Beales in his introduction calls the English democratic pantheon has been 
well filled.” 


Jehovah’s Witnesses 


By Royston Pike 10s 6d net 


Who are they? What do they teach? What do they do? This full, fair, and factual 
book supplies the answers. Never before has so detailed and intimately revealing a 
study of the most provocatively interesting and tirelessly active of modern religious 
movements been published. 


The Christian: “The author, we presume, is not himself a Christian, but he writes 
objectively, without rancour, and with scrupulous fairness. The book is a useful 
addition to literature on this sect.’ 


The English Sunday 
By R. C. Churchill 10s 6d net 


In’this provocative book Mr Churchill examines the background of the English Sunday 
and explains why he disagrees with some of the most popular current views, both clerical 
and lay. about its changing character. In the course of his lively pages he touches on 
such controversial topics as whether we are in general more Protestant than Pagan, and 
whether we are witnessing a serious decline in taste in that important institution, the 
Sunday newspaper. 
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